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CHAPTER I 

AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 

AS she waited in the drawing-room of the 
Wagners' house, Mrs. Garland examined 
her surroundings appraisingly. The room was 
handsomely furnished, beyond a doubt. She 
could not help envying Lily Wagner, as she made 
unhappy comparisons with the modest parlor of 
her own apartment 

Lily was in luck! Everybody said that Fred 
Wagner was making money — and here was one 
tangible proof, she reflected. Lily's clothes were 
another. But on this score* Marian Garland was 
entirely satisfied. She glanced at herself in a 
mirror with a congratulatory smile. No one 
would have guessed — to look at her — the meager 
total of her husband's income. 
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Mrs. Garland's thoughts came to an end as a 
sudden babble of animated conversation and 
laughter reached her ears. The sound came from 
the dining-room, the door of which had just swung 
open under the butler's hand. In another in- 
stant Lily Wagner, in an evening dress shimmer- 
ing with jewels, greeted her with outstretched 
hands. 

*Tm so glad you came, Marian!" she ex- 
claimed, as she took Mrs. Garland's opera cloak 
and gave it to the butler. "But why are you so 
late?" 

"I told you I had another engagement," Mrs. 
Garland replied easily, opening her vanity-case 
and extracting from it one of those aids to a 
proper appearance so indispensable to the gentler 
sex. 

"And Where's your husband?" Lily inquired. 

Mrs. Garland closed her vanity case with a 
sharp snap. 

"Foolish question number seventy-three!" she 
laughed. "You know we don't get along to- 
gether." 
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'1 really never understood why," Lily Wag- 
ner said* "I like him very much." 

**Wcll! I have no respect for a man who 
can*t make as much money as other men," was 
Mrs. Garland's frank explanation. "Do I know 
everybody?" she asked, glancing toward the din- 
ing-room as a burst of laughter, louder now than 
before, reached her ears. 

"Yes !" 

"Good !" Mrs. Garland's eyes brightened in an- 
ticipation. 

"Pleasant evening?" she inquired of her host- 
ess. 

Lily Wagner shrugged her shoulders. 

"The play was rather disappointing," she re- 
plied. "About middle-class people — and no 
pretty gowns at all !" 

"Too bad !" Her guest was full of sympathy. 

"But I had the two best boxes in the theater," 
Lily added. 

Mrs. Garland nodded. 

"And that helped some," she ventured. 

'TTes, indeed!" Lily agreed. "Then we came 
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here for supper and a few more friends joined us. 
They'll be leaving soon. Come along I" She 
turned as if to lead Mrs. Garland to the dining- 
room, but her guest hesitated. 

"Fm not hungry!" Marian protested. "Still, 
I don't want to keep you from your guests." 

"They won't mind," Lily told her. "Supper 
is finished and I'm the only unattached one in the 
party." 

"Unattached?" Mrs. Garland exclaimed. 

"Yes. At the last minute Fred sent word he 
couldn't come — ^business I" 

"He is a busy man. Everybody knows that. 
And he loves you very much. Everybody knows 
that, too." It seemed to Mrs. Garland that the 
pretty creature beside her ought to be one of the 
happiest of women. 

"How?" Lily asked her friend. 

Mrs. Garland smiled, as she pointed to Lily's 
gown and jewels as witnesses of Fred Wagner's 
affection. 

"That's fine — and according to that theory your 
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husband lovtB you just as much as Fred loves me/^ 
Lily said. 

Mrs. Garland did not answer for a moment. 
She moved a few steps away from Lily before she 
observed — 

"There are exceptions to all rules." 

"What do you mean?" Lily asked curiously. 

Mrs. Garland gave her a peculiar look. 
"Nothing/' she replied. 

"Sometimes you are the most mysterious per- 
son — " Lily began. 

"Rubbish, my dear!" Mrs. Garland laughed, 
seating herself upon the sofa, in a pose that dis- 
played her gown to the best possible advantage. 

Lily Wagner joined her. 

**Why, Fred does love me," she resumed, "and 
there isn't anything in the world he wouldn't do 
for me. At times I have to coax him and perhaps 
cry a little, but — well, that's all right!" She 
was thinking of a few things — her rope of pearls, 
and the new limousine — at the purchase of which 
Fred had shown signs of balking. But he had 
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3dcldcd in the end, though he had proved decid- 
edly difRcult. 

"Certainly it's all right !" Mrs. Garland echoed^ 
with just a hint of mimicry. She laughed at 
Lily's little confession. "He must be a wonder- 
ful business man though — and I can imagine noth- 
ing more comforting in the line of husbands than 
a successful business man !" 

"Oh, I don't know," Lily answered carelessly. 
Fred was not exactly comforting. She never 
thought of him in any such personal way any 
more. 

"Well, I do," Mrs. Garland affirmed with great 
conviction. "Love is a marvelous thing, my dear, 
but the bank won't place it to your credit on the 
first of the month. And to-day a bank account is 
so essential! One can do anything with money 
and nothing — absolutely nothing — without it." 

"I never bother about business, anyway," Lily 
went on — "that's Fred's affair — and he knows how 
to handle it, too. Everybody says he is the best 
developer of suburban property in New York to- 
dav and I believe it. When we were married five 
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ycais ago he had just started out for himself and 
wc lived in a fifty-dollar^a-month flat. Where 
are wc to-day?" She looked about her at the 
room and its furnishings, and then back at Mrs. 
Grarland. "That's the answer," she said signif- 
icantly. 

"And a very satisfactory one, too," Mrs. Gar- 
land agreed, with perfect understanding. 

"And why shouldn't a man spend his money on 
his house and his wife! What does he make it 
for? Take — our case, for instance. Fm young, 
Pm pretty, I can wear clothes, and if I do say it 
mjrself — when we go out together, Fred has every 
reason to be proud of me!" 

"There's no doubt of that," Mrs. Garland ad- 
mitted. 

"Yes, and Pve advanced as much socially in the 
last five years as Fred has in business ! And I'm 
going to keep on advancing, too," Lily declared. 

Mrs. Garland nodded. 

"One must do that in New York. Stand still 
and you will see your own funeral procession go 
by !" she observed. 



''Beiide^, Fct.d like.- iiic to go with the best peo- 
ple," Lily chartered on, "and you can't hold up 
your head anywhere unless you dress as well and 
entertain as much as the others do. Now, can 
you?" 

"You certainly can't. In the present edition of 
*Our Social Life' that is Lesson Number One, 
Book A," Marian Garland's none too sympathetic 
voice proclaimed. She knew the truth of Lily's 
statement — and alas I she knew more than Lily 
did of the struggle to keep up with the social pro- 
cession. 

"Well, there you are!" Lily Wagner said. 
They understood each other — those two. Life 
means much the same thing for all women of the 
butterfly type. 

Lily and her friend stopped talking suddenly as 
they heard voices from the hall. It was Fred's 
father, Heinrich Wagner, and his wife Emma, who 
lived with their son. They were coming down the 
stairs now, and the old gentleman was vainly try- 
ing to be of some service to his spouse. 

^That's the way! That's the way!" he said 
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ooaziiigly. "Please I" he entreated, as he at- 
tempted to place her ann within his. 

"I can go down myself, Heinrich," the old lady 
said, gently and yet with unmistakable fimmess. 

Mrs. Garland turned inquiringly to Lily, her 
eyebrows lifted in a mute interrogation. 

"Fred's father and mother I" Lily explained 
quickly. She was not overjoyed, as a matter of 
fact, that Fred's parents should choose to put in 
an appearance at that time. 

"But, mein liebschenr Heinrich Wagner pro- 
tested. Although he had lived with his beloved 
Emma for nearly forty years he had never learned 
that her first *NoI' meant exactly what it said. 

Old Mrs. Wagner paused upon the stairs and 
looked at her husband severely. 

"Please ! Heinrich, I can go down myself," she 
repeated with a formality that he recognized as a 
signal of her determination not to surrender. So 
he had, perforce, to let her descend by herself. She 
was, in truth, quite as active and well-preserved as 
he, and she always resented his gallant attentions 
as a reflection upon her age. 
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"I did not know there was with you anyone. 
Excuse me!" she said to her daughter-in-law, as 
she entered the drawing-room and saw that Lily 
was not alone. 

"And excuse me, please !'* Heinrich echoed, close 
behind her. 

"Oh! that's all right," Lily told them. And 
turning to Mrs. Garland, "You haven't met Fred's 
father and mother, have you?" she asked. 

"I haven't had the pleasure," Mrs. Garland 
said, rising, as Lily introduced her to the elderly 
pair. 

They were an old fashioned Grerman couple, 
who, though they had been in America for many 
years, still spoke, as they always would, with a 
strong Teutonic accent Heinrich Wagner was 
a goodnatured old chap, blessed with a lively sense 
of humor. His wife, Emma, slightly younger 
than he, was a gentle and sweet old lady, who was 
able, nevertheless, to say a curt thing when the oc- 
casion demanded. 

As Mrs. Garland greeted the old people, Lily 
Wagner wandered toward the dining-room, as if 
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she were bored with the society of Fred's father 
and mother. She turned her back upon both them 
and her guest; she was at no great pains to conceal 
her feelings. 

"I am glad to know you," Heinrich was saying, 
pumping Mrs. Garland's hand up and down. 

"Thank you," she said, and releasing her be- 
jeweled fingers from his grasp she sat down again 
upon the sofa. 

"It was a fine day to-day," the old fellow ob- 
served, determined to be cordial to Lily's guest. 

"Very fine !" she said, and there was more than 
a shade of amusement in her smile. She was con- 
gratulating herself that her husband's relations 
were all dead. That was the only proper and de- 
cent thing for forbears to do — it seemed to her — to 
die ! Lily Wagner had something to contend with 
that Mrs. Garland had not known about. Well ! 
she reflected — they say there is always a fly in the 
ointment somewhere, and Lily has two in hers !" 

Fred's mother displayed less cordiality toward 
Mrs. Garland than her husband did. Quite on 
the contrary, her little, bobbing bow was the most 
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distant sort of acknowledgment of Mrs. Gar^ 
land's existence that she could give. For Emma 
Wagner had conceived an immediate dislike for 
the radiantly gowned woman who sat in her son's 
drawing-room. She found a chair for herself 
quickly, leaving her husband to do the honors for 
the family. 

"Lily!" she said to her daughter-in-law. 

Her son's wife did not vouchsafe an answer, in 
words, though she drew near to her mother-in-law 
with an air of impatience. 

"Lily, has Frederick come home yet?" 

"Not yet," the young woman replied, somewhat 
shortly. 

Old Mrs. Wagner sighed and shook her head. 
The action annoyed Lily. She had no patience 
with Fred's mother, who was always so solicitous 
over her boy's welfare. She never breathed a free 
breath, it seemed to Lily, unless she had her son at 
her side. 

As Lily looked at her mother-in-law she took no 
pains to conceal the irritation that the elder Mrs. 
Wagner invariably aroused in her. 
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"What's the matter?" she asked sharply. 

"I am anxious about him," Mrs. Wagner an- 
swered **I do not like him to be from home late." 

"Late?" Lily laughed. She looked up at the 
clock upon the mantelpiece. 

"Why, it's only a little after twelve," she said. 

Fred's father, seeing his good wife's distress, at 
once left Mrs. Garland and hastened to reassure 
the partner of his joys and sorrows. 

"That is not late !" he exclaimed. "Do you re- 
member when I was as young as is Frederick, I 
would stay — I would stay out — " He paused, 
as he caught a peculiar look from the old lady. 
There was a warning in it, he knew, but he could 
not quite fathom her meaning. 

"I would," he affirmed. "I mean it all right 
but I don't say it all right." 

"He is often out later than this," Lily said, 
li^tly. She was accustomed to Fred's late hours. 
And it never troubled her in the least that he was 
so often absent. She knew that his business con- 
nections necessitated many long conferences. His 
late hours were an unavoidable feature of his work 
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— lo why should she be annoyed? Fred was suc- 
cessful — that was the main thing. "He's very 
often not home till nearly one o'clock," she added. 

"I notice !" Mrs. Wagner wagged her head dole- 
fully. She had lain awake many a night to worry 
because her boy had not come home, and she had 
wept in secret to see Fred's ruddy cheeks grow pale 
under the strain of his business career. 

"You must be very proud of your son/' Mrs. 
Garland ventured. The old people were insuffer- 
ably dull and she pitied Lily from the bottom of 
her heart. 

"Proud! Of Frederick!" Heinrich exclaimed. 
He tumed to his wife. "Emma, we are proud of 
our Frederick !" he said, beaming into her wrinkled 
old face. 

**We — ^lovc him," she answered, with much feel- 
ing. 

"And in your heart— -down here,"— he put his 
hand upon his breast — **you are proud too, yest" 

"He has done well," she admitted. 

"Done well! Ha! Ha!" Her husband 
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Itug^ed at the joke. For was it not ridiculous to 
describe Fred's wonderful success in such terms? 
He looked at Mrs. Garland with twinkling eyes 
and cried — 

"She has it all right but she don't like to show 
it" 

Mrs. Garland smiled at him. 

"I understand," she said. And she exchanged a 
glance of amusement with Lily. What a simple 
old couple they were! She wondered that Fred 
Wagner let them stay in his house. There were 
plenty of institutions to take charge of just such 
relics. She marveled, too, that Lily endured their 
presence in her home. 

"Come, Marian !" Lily said. She inclined her 
head toward the dining-room. She felt that she 
should scream if she stayed in that room a moment 
longer. "Father and Mother won't mind." 

"Sure, we won't," Heinrich said goodhumor- 
cdly. He was politeness itself. 

"So come along!" Lily urged, already at the 
dining-room door. 
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Mrs. Grarland bowed to the two old people. 
"If I shouldn't see you again, good night!" she 
said. 

"Good night!" Heinrich answered, and he 
smiled all the more affably because he noticed his 
wife's coolness toward Lily's friend. 

"Good night, Mrs. Wagner!" Mrs. Garland 
repeated. 

And the old lady at last murmured her adieux. 

There was a sound of confused greetings for 
Mrs. Garland as Lily opened the door upon the 
merry-makers, and then Heinrich Wagner and 
his wife were left alone. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RIFT IN THE LUTE 

HEINRICH sat down, and turning to his wife 
he said, with Mrs. Garland's appearance of 
prosperity fresh in his simple mind — 

"Her husband must be rich. Fine woman, too ! 
Huh?" 

"I don't like her," Emma answered. 

"For what reason?" he inquired severely. 

"I don't want any reason," his wife retorted. 
"I just don't like her," she declared, looking to- 
ward the dining-room as if she were annoyed by 
the babble that penetrated through the door. 
The noise seemed to have increased since Mrs. 
Garland's arrival upon the scene. 

Heinrich started to argue with her. He had 
never ceased trying to persuade her — except 
temporarily. 

17 
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"But your mind — it is made up — so — so— with 
so much quickness!" he objected. 

Emma looked at him compassionately. Poor 
Heinrich! he would never understand women — 
not if he lived a thousand years! 

*That is the way between women," she volun- 
teered in explanation. '*We meet one another 
— we feel something — and we like or we don't 
like: and I don't like her." 

She sat down upon the sofa beside her husband. 

He tried vainly to grasp the psychological 
subtlety. 

"Well, what did you feel when you met her?" 
he inquired. 

The good old soul was puzzled herself by his 
question. She shook her head; and touching her 
breast with her hand she said — 

"It is here; but I cannot tell it." 

As she spoke the noise in the next room sud- 
denly became louder than ever, Mrs. Garland's 
voice being plainly distinguishable above all the 
rest. With a worried expression upon her worn 
old face Enrnia Wagner rose and approached the 
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dining-room door. She pointed towards it and 
sadd to her husband in what seemed to him a most 
mysterious manner — 

"That is what I feel !" 

'*What?" he asked, not in the least compre- 
hending her meaning. 

**Who changed your son's wife from the girl 
she was when they married? Women like her I" 
She continued to point to the dining-room, where 
they could still hear Mrs. Garland's voice, punctu- 
ated now and then by shouts of applause. But 
there was no laughter, no joy, in Mrs. Heinrich 
Wagner's speech on the wrong side of the dining- 
room door. Indeed, there was a suggestion of 
domestic tragedy as she let escape from her for 
the first time a hint of her opinion of her son's 
wife. 

"But, Emma ! you must remember — " Heinrich 
started to remonstrate. 

"A wife should help her husband ; but does she 
help Frederick?" she interrupted. "Oh, no! It 
is 'Mrs. Markle will have a new dress, I must get 
one! Mrs. Jones' husband has got her a new 
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automobile. You must buy one for me ! When 
I call on Mrs. Elmer I find she has a butler. We 
must have a butler.* A butler! What do peo- 
ple like we are, want with a butler?" 

Heinrich Wagner was not at all alarmed by 
his wife's croakings. He had heard too many 
suspicious speeches during his married life to be 
upset by her imaginings. Besides, he felt that in 
the years that they had lived in the New World 
he had left Emma far behind in the process of be- 
coming Americanized. Was not he a naturalized 
voter? And Emma — who would ever accuse her 
of being an American citizen? No! Much as 
he loved her, he realized now and then that she 
was hopelessly behind the times. Her rebellion 
over the butler only amused him. 

"American style!" he exclaimed. '*We are in 
America now — ^not in Germany! Lily is a nice 
girl. I love her." 

"But does she run our son's house like a wife 
should?" she asked him. "Run his house — ha! 
It is breakfast in bed at eleven or twelve o'clock; 
then the dressmaker; then the shopping or the 
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visiting; then tea and the dancing parties — 
dancing, in the afternoon, for a married 
woman !'' She held up her hands in horror at the 
mere thought of such iniquity. 

"The grizzly-bear and the turkey-trot!" 
Heinrich cried joyfully. And he began to sing — 

•You made mc love you — 
'And I didn't want to do it — 
'I didn't want to do it !' 

It is the American style, my dear!" 

"And at night what is it?" she cried indig- 
nantly. "Parties ! Parties ! Parties ! On Tues- 
day it was her birthday — a grand party. To- 
ni^t it is another party. For why? Why 
should there be a party to-night?" 

"American style!" Heinrich told her again. 
"You don't have to say 'Why?' for a party!" 

"But she spends so much money!" Emma com- 
plained. 

"And what is that to you? Is it your money 
she spends?" 

"It is your son's money," Emma retorted. 

'There is the mother-in-law talking ! In every 
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mother of a son what b married — there is alwaTB 
some mother-in-law/' her husband said banter^ 
ingly. 

She bridled in vexation. Heinrich was very 
provoking at times. Now and then she wondered 
how she had ever been so forbearing as to endure 
almost forty years of his temperament. It was 
so hard for him to be serious ! 

"I am not a mother-in-law," she announced 
firmly. 

"Oh ! Oh !" her husband cried, as pleased as a 
boy who has tweaked some little girPs curls. 

"I am not a mother-in-law," she repeated, with 
dignity. 

"That is what you think," he answerrd, indul- 
gently. 

"I am not a mother-in-law!" shy said once 
more. 

There was a pause, during whicb Heinrich con- 
sidered the situation carefully. 

"Well, have it your own way,' he said at last. 
"But you are, just the same," he guided, tantaliz- 
ingly, as soon as he dared. 
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"Hcinrich Wagner!" his wife cried, exasper- 
ated by his persistence. 

"Henry!" he corrected her. 

"Heinrich!" she repeated. 

'TTiere it is again," he protested. "I have been 
in America for sixteen years. I am an American 
citizen and my name is Henry. Henry! Re- 
member that! And as to Lily — if Frederick is 
satisfied, why is it we should complain? Let us 
be thankful to Lily for letting us live here in her 
house." He rose, hoping to end the discussion. 
In fact, he did not see any reason whatsoever for 
his wife's criticism of their daughter-in-law. Lily 
was young. She liked a good time. And a good 
time nowadays meant something entirely different 
from what it did in the days when he was wooing 
his Emma. But Heinrich's hopes of having 
stilled his wife's querulous remarks were immedi- 
ately dashed. He should have known better, at 
his age, than to entertain such a hope, he reflected. 
After all, there's no fool like an old one! he said 
to himself. 

"We do not stop here because she wants us," 
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Emma continued. "She knows Frederick loves 
us and that it would break his heart to have us 
away from him." 

"That's it!" he said quickly. "She knows he 
likes us here, so she lets us live with them, that he 
can be happy. Isn't that being a good wife? 
Ha! Sure it is!" He smiled at his wife reas- 
suringly. But her misgivings would not be 
quieted. 

"But she does not help him!" she wailed. 
"And Heinrich !" 

"Well!" he answered wearily. 

Emma stepped up to him and asked him ear- 
nestly — 

"Haven't you noticed anything lately?" 

"No,— what?" 

"Lately — I think there is something the mat- 
ter with him," she confided, almost in tears now, 
as she spoke of he^ son. 

*'Was ist den lose? He is sick?" her husband 
asked anxiously. Women were always imagining 
things, he knew, but he could not help being dis- 
turbed. 
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"No!" she said, '"he is not sick, I think. But 
he docs not smile like he used to." 

"Is that all?" Heinrich was relieved at once. 
"There is nothing the matter with Frederick but 
he is doing a business," he declared. **A business 
that is big — it must worry a man ! That is only 
natural !" He was exceedingly proud of his son's 
success, and, manlike, he did not notice certain 
little changes in Frederick that had not escaped 
the mother's eye. Business was the main thing ! 

"Then I wish Frederick would not do so much 
business and would smile a little more," his wife 
said. 

"Perhaps he has worked a bit too hard. I will 
speak to him about it," Heinrich said lightly. 
"And then he will smile for you — like you are 
going to smile for me . • . Come on now! . . . 
Smile for me!" He waited, but no smile was 
forthcoming. "Smile for me !" he wheedled. 

"I will smile for Heinrich," she told him, deter- 
mined that he should make some concession. 

"All right, then!" he exclaimed gayly. "For 
Heinrich when I say 'three !' " He counted. 
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"One, two, three!" And to his huge delight 
Elmma smiled at him. 

"That's it, that's it!" he cried. "And now one 
for Henry! Come on, now! ... for Henry! 
. . . Come on ! . . . Come on !" 

She laughed in spite of herself at his antics. 
He was just an overgrown boy, after all — her 
Heinrich ! 

"Ach ! You will alwa3rs have your own way," 
she said. How she wished that Frederick had 
some of his father's lightheartedness ! 

Heinrich took her in his arms and patted her 
lovingly. Her head was on his shoulder and for 
a moment she forgot all her worries, in the hap- 
piness that she felt in his caresses. There they 
sat, like two young lovers, when their son came in 
and found them. The lines of care that aged his 
face (he was still in the late thirties) lightened a 
little as he saw the affectionate couple. 

"Frederick!" his mother exclaimed. "My 
boy!" Her husband released her then and she 
went to her son and put her arms about his neck. 

"Hello, Mother!" he said, as cheerfully as he 
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could, and he bent down and kissed her. But 
Qy as he would, he could not conceal from her 
the strain under which he labored. 

She looked up at him searchingly. 

'Why are you looking so pale?" she asked anx- 
iously. "You are not ill?" 

"No, Mother! No!" Fred answered, but he 
sighed heavily as he answered. 

Heinrich and Emma exchanged a troubled 
glance. 

"You are quite sure?" his father asked him, dis- 
turbed at last by Fred's air of lassitude. 

"Quite! I'm tired — that's all," Fred ex- 
plained, and he crossed the room, slowly dragging 
one foot after the other as if walking involved 
great effort. And then he sank into a chair 
wearily, dropping his head upon his hands. It 
seemed to Fred that he could never rest again ; that 
he was doomed to struggle on and on, always with 
a crushing weight upon his shoulders which was 
pressing him down, down, down, into fathomless 
depths. He had never experienced such depres- 
sion before. He had gone to see his doctor that 
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very day. The eminent physician had prescribed 
a trip to Europe; and no work for three months, 
and Fred had laughed bitterly and gone straight 
back to his office. 

His mother watched him in consternation. 

'"Mein Gottl As tired as that I" she ejacu- 
lated, and with a heavy heart she drew a chair 
close to her son's and sat down where she might be 
near him. 

"You've been working too hard," Heinrich re- 
proved him anxiously. "You must take some 
rest" 

Fred looked up with dull eyes. 

"Yes. That's what I need — rest!" he said. 
"Then Til soon be all right." How he craved a 
rest, in some quiet, country nook, where men could 
not follow him with their never-ending questions 
of money, money, and still more money ! But re- 
spite from work was not for such as he, he reflected 
bitterly. He passed his hand over his throbbing 
brow. 

Emma Wagner longed to gather her boy up in 
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her arms and comfort him as she used to when he 
was a little fellow. 

"Although you're a man and a big success, you 
arc still my boy, aren't you?" she asked gently. 

"Alwajrs, Mother — always !" he answered. He 
had looked up as she spoke; but when she re- 
ferred to his success he lowered his eyes again 
quickly. 

"Then you must do as your mother tells you," 
she said, patting his shoulder; "you must go to 
bed now — at once." 

**Yes !" Heinrich Wagner urged. He was sur- 
prised that he had not noticed that Frederick was 
overworking. But there was no doubt of the fact. 
"Go to bed, my boy," he advised. 

"Yes — ^but Mother — '' Fred began. 

She silenced his objections at once. 

"I know what is good, and you must do as I 
tell you," she admonished. "Will you, my boy'?" 

'Terhaps it would be best, and so — " He 
rose as he spoke. "And so I will," he said. He 
laughed. It struck him as an excruciatingly funny 
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thing for anybody to think that going to bed early 
would be of the slightest benefit to him. What a 
joke it was! But he'd go just to please his good 
old mother. He wished that he had done more 
things to please her — more little things, so dear to 
the heart of womankind. 

"Good night. Mother!" He bent down and 
kissed her. 

"Good night, my son!" Emma Wagner said, 
and in those few words there were whole volumes 
of.unphrased tenderness. 

"Good night. Father!" And Fred turned to 
go, when sounds of renewed merriment in the din- 
ing-room made him pause. 

"But Lily! She has guests. Fd forgotten," 
he said ruefully. 

"Is that anything new?" his mother asked bit* 
tcrly. She was incensed with Lily for her neg- 
lect of her husband. 

"But I don't want Lily to think that I'd go to 
bed without speaking to her friends," Fred said. 

"I will tell her," his motlier promised. "Go 
to your room and rest." 
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"But, Mother I There's something I must — " 

*'Nevcr mind about it now!'' she interrupted. 
"Look at your poor eyes. They are so tired! 
And your head — it feels like it would burst — 
doesn't it?" 

Fred's eyes seemed burning with fever, as he 
looked at her gratefully. 

"Yes! Oh, I couldn't meet people now!" he 
exclaimed, and he put his hand to his head as if in 
great distress. 

"I know how it feels," she said soothingly, and 
she smoothed his brow slowly. 

"So do I!" Heinrich cried, not being able to 
deny himself his little joke; "like the moming 
after!" He held his hands at some distance on 
cither side of his head. 

Emma only looked at her husband reproach- 
fully. This was die sort of thing that she found 
so trying in Heinrich. He could never be serious 
for long. 

"Your poor head!" she crooned to her son. 
"No wonder it is so, when you slave all the day 
and nearly all the night as well." 
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"American srric! Wc:'^ '.ike a hcr^c and slecn 
like a mosquito!" Heimich exclaimed. 

"Please gp! Please!" the old lady begged, 
and she was trying to lead Frederick toward the 
stairs as the dining-room door opened* Lily stood 
there, with her back to her husband and his par- 
ents, as she faced her guests, seemingly reluctant 
to tear herself away from the festive scene. 

'That's the funniest thing I ever heard!" she 
cried, as someone finished a particularly enter- 
taining story. She was still laughing as she left 
her friends. 

When Lily saw Fred she went up to him; but 
she did not kiss him. She fawned upon him in a 
fashicxi very diflFerent from his mother's jealous 
attentions. 

"How are you, darling?" Fred asked his wife, 
putting an arm about her. He was glad to see 
her — though Lily never seemed to care much for 
his society. It struck him of late that she liked 
to be with him only so long as it required to exact 
something from him — a promise to buy this or 
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riiat coveted article, or a check to eke out her gen- 
erous, but quickly squandered, allowance. 

•"We are having just the greatest time!" Lily 
announced. "Of course, we've missed you I" she 
added, smilii^ up at him coyly. 

At this news, linma Wagner could not repress 
an audible "Huh!" She thought she knew just 
how much Fred's pretty little wife had busied her 
mind about her husband. But Emma's contemp- 
tuous exclamation was lost upon Fred. Lily had 
always exercised a hypnotic sort of influence over 
him. When she was in the room he had eyes only 
for her ; and ears only for her chattering. It was 
afterward — when he was alone — that he had be- 
gun to have misgivings as to Lily. Now he 
smiled at her like a pleased boy as she told him 
she had missed him. 

"Have you, dear?" he asked fondly. 

"Certainly we have!" Lily declared. And she 
made a pretense of beating him with her fan as 
she asked in mock displeasure, "Why did you 
stay out so late, you bad, bad boy?" 
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*1 — I was busy," Fred stammered guiltily. 
She little dreamed what he was keeping from her, 

Lily slipped her hand inside Fred's arm. 

**I have the best business man in all the city 
for a husband and I'm so proud of him, bless his 
old heart!" she murmured. 

"And — ^you love him?" he asked, hungering for 
a word of real affection. 

"Of course I do! And always shall !" Lily as- 
sured him, putting up her face to be kissed. 

Fred took her in his arms. 

Old Heinrich stood behind the sofa where his 
wife still sat, and widi eyes aglow at the picture 
the two young people made, and delighted by 
Lily's protestations, he bent over and whispered — 

"You hear?" 

"Certainly I hear," said Emma coldly. She 
was not to be misled into ecstasies by any such 
palaver on the part of her daughter-in-law. 
Emma was disgusted at Heinrich's gullibility. 

"By the way, dear — " Lily began. 

"Yes?" Fred held her off, the better to ad- 
mire her daintiness. 
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"My new sable coat comes home to-morrow. 
Oh, it's most becoming, and you'll be so proud of 
mc when I wear it, won't you?" 

But Lily had made a faux pas this time. Sable 
coats spelled money in large capital letters, and 
the mere mention of her latest purchase was 
enough to throw Fred into his former depression 
again. 

"Dear, I'm not in the mood for talking about 
such things now," he said, with all the forbear- 
ance he could summon. 

For once the spell of Lily's pervasive feminine 
presence was broken. He wondered if her pretty 
speeches and clinging-vine attitude were deliber- 
ately planned to prepare him for the receipt of 
the furrier's bill. 

At his protest Lily looked up at him in surprise. 
For any intelligent human being not to be in the 
mood for discussing coats was something quite be- 
yond her comprehension. 

''Why not?" she asked with a blank look. 

"I'm tired," Fred told her, as patiently as he 
could. 
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"He is very tired," old Mrs. Wagner observed, 
testily. At Lily's mention of the new coat she 
had shot a triumphant glance at Heinrich. The 
young hussy had not hoodwinked her I So that 
was why the girl made those goo-goo eyes at Fred- 
erick! the old lady reflected. How stupid were 
all men — ^Heinrich, and Frederick and all the 
rest! They were all alike — all bewitched by 
pretty faces and pink-and-white skins. Emma 
looked down at her own hands as they lay folded 
primly in her lap. They were rough and gnarled 
and hard with many years of work. And though 
they did not need to work now, how willingly 
would they serve her husband and her boy if they 
ever had the opportunity again! But Lily's ta- 
pering, manicured, dainty, useless fingers were the 
sort that men like. What a funny thing was life ! 
she mused. 

Lily smiled into her husband's solemn face. 

**A glass or two of champagne will fix you all 
right," she said lightly. 

"Champagne! Lily, I am tired too!" Hein- 
rich exclaimed. 
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*'0h, no !" Lily laughed, to her father-in-law's 
great delight. 

Fred shook his head. 

"I don't care for champagne, dear," he said. 
How little Lily understood him! He marveled 
that she could live with him and yet be so blind to 
everything that concerned him vitally. A glass 
or two of champagne to relieve him of his troubles I 
He only wished that it were possible. 

"And to drink — it is not good for him," his 
mother said with a dark look at Lily. 

Lily tossed her head. She would have liked to 
give her mother-in-law a piece of her mind, but 
she reflected in time that any reply she might make 
would only loosen Mrs. Wagner's tongue the more 
freely. 

"At least come and greet our friends and let 
them see that I have a husband," she urged. 

"I'd rather not," Fred answered wearily. 

"But they've been asking for you," Lily said 
in a petulant voice. 

"But I'm not dressed," he objected. 

"They'll understand!" she told him, and she 
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locked her arm in his again and tried to draw him 
away. 

Fred hung back, for it did not seem to him that 
he could go in and face the empty-headed, frivo- 
lous company that he knew Lily had brought 
home with her. 

"Fm tired," he said. 

But Lily would not be denied. She pulled him 
along with her willy-willy, all the more deter- 
mined to win her point, since Mrs. Wagner was 
opposed to her. 

'^We won't keep you a minute. They're going 
right now. Oh! come on, darling — to please 
me I" she teased. 

With a sigh of resignation Fred yielded. 

**That's it. You're a dear good boy to do as 
wifey asks you and here's your reward." She 
gave him a hasty peck upon the cheek, and then 
exulting to have had her way, she hurried from 
the room. 

"Here he is!" she announced to the expectant 
company. "The truant husband has safely re- 
turned !" 
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Fred lingered behind for a short space. He 
leaned against the casement of the door, as if 
summoning the energy that he lacked, yet needed 
to meet his wife's guests. 

"Don't go to bed till tliey have gone," he said 
in a low voice to his father and mother. "I have 
something very important to tell you." And then 
he followed Lily into the noisy dining-room. 

At their son's unusual request Heinrich Wagner 
and his wife exchanged a look of surprise. 

"Something important to tell us!" Emma re- 
peated, wonderingly. 

"What can it be?" Heinrich pondered. 

"Perhaps trouble with Lily," his wife suggested, 
prompt with the solution that came instantly into 
her mind. 

Heinrich threw up his hands despairingly. 

"There it is again!" he groaned. "I tell you 
Lily is a good wife." 

Ejnma sniffed indignantly. 

*When he is so tired he can hardly see, she 
takes him to show him off to the company," she 
complained. "And that is a good wife !" 
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"Don't be a mother-in-law !" her husband cried. 

Emma had crossed the room to the dining- 
room door, which Fred had left partly open and 
she stood there looking in disapprovingly at the 
gay gathering. 

"He does not want to be in there/' she said to 
Heinrich. "And there is something wrong with, 
him." She was ready to cry with worry and vexa- 
tion. 

"But, Emma!" Heinrich began, with the in- 
tention of comforting her. 

"And you know it I Don't you?" She broke 
in, firm in her conviction that there was something 
wrong with her boy. Her mother's intuition was 
overwhelming in its intensity. For her the very 
air was charged with the unseen force of the ap- 
proaching storm. "Don't you?" she repeated, 
turning to her husband a face distraught with anx- 
iety. 

"Well, perhaps there is something wrong, but 
it can't be very serious," Heinrich said soothingly. 

"And he said for us not to go to bed, he had 
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something to tell us," she continued. "Oh, Hein- 
rich ! I am so troubled I" 

Heinrich rose from his seat with a muttered ex- 
clamation. It was not often that he lost patience 
with his wife, but occasionally her solicitude over 
Frederick rasped on his nerves. Their son was 
a man grown, who had demonstrated his ability 
in no uncertain way to take care of himself — yes, 
and of others too— in the battle of life. 

"You are his mother — and you worry too 
much," he said. "Let us go, and when they have 
gone we will come back to hear what he has to 
say." And putting his arm about her he led her 
gently but firmly from the drawing-room. 

"I'm frightened, Heinrich! I'm frightened!" 
she wailed. "Something important to tell us! 
I'm frightened!" 

He patted her shoulder with his free hand. 

"Don't worry so," he begged her. "It is noth- 
ing — nothing! In a little while Frederick will 
tell us all, and we shall see that there is nothing to 
trouble about." 



CHAPTER III 

SOMETHING LESS THAN PARADISE 

WHEN Fred Wagner returned to the draw- 
ing-room he found it deserted, save for the 
butler, who had been sent to get Mrs. Garland's 
cloak and gloves, for the party was breaking up. 

Fred took a cigarette from his case and lighted 
it. He had consumed a great quantity of them 
that' day, having smoked them furiously one after 
another, under circumstances that would have 
driven many men to strong drink for a solace. 

"Will you turn down the lights?" he said to 
the butler. 

As the man obeyed Fred was sensible of a dis- 
tinct relief. The glare and noise of the dining- 
room had cruelly outraged his over-wrought 
nerves. 

"Anything else, sir !" the butler asked. 

42 
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"Not now," said Fred, with a curious look at 
the servant. He knew that he should not be giv- 
ing orders to the fellow much longer. 

**Thank you, sir!" the man said, in the fashion 
that Lily Wagner could never hear without a thrill 
of pleasure. To one who is not bom to luxury, 
the obsequiousness of servants often affords a 
never-ending source of delight. 

Fred sat down as if in troubled thought. He 
did not relish the task that lay before him — the 
duty of telling his wife and his parents the un- 
pleasant news that he had brought them. 

A laugh disturbed his musings, as he sat there 
inertly with his head bent forward upon his 
hands. 

'Where is Mr. Wagner?" someone asked. It 
was Mrs. Garland. **Here he is — lonesome as a 
Prohibitionist on New Year's Eve," she cried, as 
she caught sight of her disconsolate host. 

Lily followed close upon her friend's footsteps, 
and there was a querulous note in her voice that 
rasped upon her husband's ears as she spoke to 
him. 
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*Trcd! why have you deserted us?" she de- 
manded sharply. 

"I'm tired, dear," he said, "and I — I just came 
here to rest till your guests had gone." 

"That's not a very good excuse," she reproached 
him. 

"You don't understand," he answered. "I'm 
not myself to-night." 

"He doesn't look well," Mrs. Garland observed. 

"You're not ill, Fred?" Lily asked him. 

"No, dear," he said. "But I'm worn out and 
if you'll excuse me I'll — I'll go to my room." 

"Do!" Mrs. Garland exclaimed. "And Lily! 
if Mr. Wagner is as tired as that I had better 

go-" 

"No, Marian," Lily cried. "It's nothing, I 

know, and Fred wants you to stay, don't you, 

Fred?" 

"Please don't leave on my account, Mrs. Gar- 
land," Fred said. "But you won't mind I hope, 
if I don't stay down longer." 

"Don't go, Marian — it's early!" Lily teased. 
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"Yes, dear I" Mrs. Garland insisted. "Besides, 
< It's really quite late." 

"Please!" Lily still entreated 

"It is!" Mrs. Garland insisted. She was her-, 
self somewhat tired, for she had had a strenuous 
evening, though she looked quite fresh. 

"And we're all ready to go, anyway," she con- 
tinued. She held out her hand to Fred. 

"Good night, Mr. Wagner!" she said. 

"Good night, Mrs. Garland !" he said, not dis- 
pleased to see her leaving. 

"I'm very sorry," he added, "to I such a kill- 

joy." . 1 

"I understand perfectly," :'■ . jsured him, "and 
so will the others." Xnl with a parting nod she 
left the Wagners and joined the other guests who 
still lingered in the adjoining room. 

"Aren't you going to say good night to your 
guests?" Lily asked her husband, surprised at 
his lack of interest in the proceedings. "Fred?" 
she prodded, as he made no reply. 

He shook his head as he sank down upon the 
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sofa. That interminable chatter, chatter, in tic 
next room! Would they never leave? ft^ 
seemed to him that he had never known Lily's 
friends to be so slow in going. 

"Aren't you coming in with me?" she asked 
again. 

"Please give them my excuses," he replied. 

"Fred, dear!" The hard look that came into 
Lily's eyes belied the affectionate word. She 
waited with bad grace for him to yield to her de- 
mand. LuL 1 ;ed was not to be coerced again. [ 

"Pleaf^p." he repainted. "Please do as I ask. I 
I can*t ^o in '' -re again, I il^\" 

"Very well! ..lid sfitefiiUy, chagrined at ' 

her defeat. "But 1 il Vt iiKc it a little bit!" 
And with her moutli i/trcned into a line that 
quite destroyed tlic deHcions curves into which 
her lips naturally composed themselves, Lily beat 
as dignified a retreat as her anger would allow her. 

Fred did not even watch her as she left the 
room. 

Lily glanced at him out of the tail of her eye, 
to gather what satisfaction she could from the dis- 
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turbcd look that she expected, but even that salve 
was denied her wounded vanity; and she passed 
on out of her husband's presence, to present as gay 
a front as she could muster to her departing 
guests. 

It all seemed so petty to Fred! What an ex- 
istence Lily led! Until now, when he looked to 
her for consideration and comfort, he had never 
realized what a frivolous life hers was. He had 
been glad to give her everything she wanted — ^glad 
to make her pleased and contented. He had al- 
ways been thankful that he could provide the 
things that made for happiness, as Lily regarded 
that universally desired state. And he had al- 
ways tried to set aside his own prieferences, no mat- 
ter what Lily's whim might be. And this was his 
reward ! For this he had schemed and struggled ! 

Almost his first request that did not suit her 
own pleasure had sent her away in a vicious humor. 
Well ! What mattered it? he asked himself. It 
only filled his cup of bitterness that much the 
higher. So he sat, more depressed, even, than 
when he first reached home. 
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"I don't think it was very nice of you I" Lily's 
guests had gone, and she faced him again peev- 
ishly. 

"I'm sure they understand," he said. 

"I hope they did," she replied, making no ef- 
fort to conceal her displeasure. 

"Don't be cross — please!" he pleaded. 
"Please !" He thought he saw signs that she was 
relenting. 

**Very well. This time I" Lily conceded. 

"Thank you, dear!" He was grateful to her 
for yielding. "And now come and sit down with 
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She went up to him and seated herself upon his 
knees, while Fred put his arms around her fondly. 
It was so easy to forget Lily's shortcomings ! 

"What is the matter with you to-night?" she 
inquired not unkindly. 

"I've had a dreadful day," Fred sighed. 

"I'm so sorry !" she exclaimed. 

"You are sorry, aren't you?" he asked her. 

"Of course I am! How can you ask such a 
thing?" 
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Fred reflected for a moment. Her answer 
seemed reasonable. 

"My troubles are your troubles," he said 
slowly. 

"Certainly! And if I could help you, I'd be 
only too glad to do it," she declared. 

Fred patted her in a pleased fashion. And he 
smiled a little as he said — 

"It's good to hear that." After all, Lily was 
made of the right sort of stuff, he was sure. 

"Fred — " she began anxiously. 

"And — ^you love me?" he asked. He felt that 
he must hear her tell him that she cared. 

"Certainly, I do I" she said somewhat impa- 
tiently. "But I don't imderstand." 

It was not at all like Fred to moon about the 
house as he had that night. And he had never 
been so unmanageable before. She thought he 
might be ill, after all. 

"You know I love you better than anything in 
the world — that since we've been married my one 
thought has been to make you happy — to give you 
everything you could wish for." He held her 
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close to him, as if he were trying to guard her 
from some invisible danger. 

**Yes, dear! But what is it? What's 
wrong?" 

"I can't tell you — ^yet," he said sadly. 

Lily sat up suddenly and looked at him in 
alami. 

"Fred!" she cried, and tried to rise. 

But he would not let her. 

"Let us sit quietly like this, for a little while. 
Then I will tell you — everything," he said. 

It was his house — it was their home — where 
they sat ; but he had almost never had even a few 
brief intimate minutes in it alone with his wife. 
He grasped eagerly now, at the time that remained 
to him, before Lily should know the worst. 

"You frighten me, dear. You frighten me!" 
she repeated. She had never known Fred to act 
so strangely. And he seemed years older than his 
actual age. The thought gave her just the ghost 
of a pang — it had been a long, long time since 
she had looked at him so closely. 
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"Quietly — for a little while/' he murmured, 
holding her as carefully as if she were a child. 

"Fred I" She could not still the growing fear 
within her. Some dreadful thing had happened, 
she was sure. 

"Sh-h-h-hl" He closed his eyes and pressed 
her head down upon his shoulder, trying to for- 
get everything except that they loved each other. 

In that wise they were still sitting when Hein- 
rich and his wife returned. 



CHAi^ EK IV 

NOT STRICTLY ACCORDING TO PROGRAM 

**OEE!** the old man said to Emma softly, as 

^ they came upon the two. "That's what I 
call a loving couple !" 

Emma made no reply, as they moved forward 
quietly across the thick Chinese carpet. 

When Fred opened his eyes and saw them they 
paused, and Emma, who was the nearer, hesitated, 
as she said — 

'*We have come — as we promised." 

Heinrich nodded, since Frederick seemed curi- 
ously dazed and uncomprehending. 

"We said we would,'* the old man explained. 

Lily jumped to her feet and wheeled upon the 
ancient couple like a startled wild thing. Then 
she turned to Fred and with a trembling voice 
exclaimed — 

'You asked them to come?" 
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**Ycs !" he answered. "I have something very 
important to tell you all !" 

As Fred's strange announcement slowly im- 
pressed itself upon her consciousness, Lily felt a 
sudden thrill of fear creep over her. It was as if 
a cold hand had laid its fingers upon her naked 
throat and suddenly tightened upon her neck in 
a quick convulsive grasp. 

**Why, Fred !" she gasped, almost choking over 
the words. 

Fred eyed them dully, as the three stood there 
staring at him. He seemed hypnotized by their 
combined gaze. But at last he seemed to shake 
himself out of his lethargy and he said — 

"Sit down here so that we may all be together." 

His mother and father seated themselves in 
nearby chairs, but Lily appeared deaf to her hus- 
band's request. Fred took her hand and led her 
to the sofa, where he sat down beside her. 

"For a long time," he began slowly — "for a 
long time I have been considering whether or not 
I should tell you what I have been fighting against 
for the past year. Now I must tell you — ^" 
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As he paused they all leaned forward toward 
him, with increased apprehension. 

"You must summon all your courage," he con- 
tinued, "for when you hear what I have to say — 
you will need it." 

"Fred!" Lily's voice rose almost to a scream. 
"What has happened?" 

"During the past two years — as you know — ^I 
have extended my operations considerably — " 
Fred resumed. But the poor fellow seemed un- 
able to get to the point of his story. 

"Yes?" his father said encouragingly. 

"I have wanted to give you, all, the best that I 
could, and I have worked day and night to do it^** 
Fred told them, at which remark his mother 
nodded her head vigorously. 

"Times have been desperately hard for over a 
year," he continued. "Money has been very tight 
— and in my business one must have money." 

At this remark the possibility of what was com- 
ing began to dawn upon Lily. A strange fear 
gripped her — the fear of poverty; it was a thing 
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that had been amon^ the most remote of all her 
thou£^ts. 

*T was over-extended," Fred explained. *Td 
been trying to do too much. And when things 
began to go against me I tried to draw in, but 
found that I couldn't. I had to go on or go down ! 
And so I tried to fight it through. Although I've 
known for months how great the odds were against 
me, still there was always a chance that things 
mig^t turn, and as I didn't want to alarm any of 
you without cause I didn't say anything. Well — 
to-day it came ! Everything is gone— everything, 
and I'm a bankrupt !" 

"A bankrupt!" Lily repeated the word with 
horror. 

Fred rose from his seat beside her. He had 
told them and they knew now what he had been 
struggling against all those weary months. They 
knew now why he had come home tired in body 
and in spirit. Now that he had told them what 
he had been keeping from them during all the 
hopeless struggle he felt as if an immense weight 
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had been lifted from him. He could breathe once 
more. At Lily's exclamation he paused and 
nodded affirmatively. 

"To-morrow everyone will know," he said. 

"Ooh!" Lily gasped, as she partly realized 
the significance of the news. And then for a brief 
space no one spoke; all three of Fred's listeners 
sat quite silent, as if dulled by the very intensity 
of the blow. 

His mother was the first to regain her com- 
posure. She went to her son, and putting her 
arm about him, said throu^ her tears — 

"And you have been bearing this — so long — ^all 
alone ! My poor boy !" 

Fred said nothing; but he looked at her grate- 
fully. 

"It is a great pity to lose so much,** Heinrich 
said then — and there was a break in his voice; 
"but it is gone and it can't be helped. So we must 
do as he says, we must look the world in the face 
and look brave." 

Lily Wagner's head was buried in her hands 
now. 
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"And to-morrow everyone will know," she 
moaned. Not a thought did she give to Fred. 
Her emotions concerned themselves only with her 
own loss — her own humiliation, 

Fred wiped the clammy dampness from his 
forehead. 

"For months I've been under a great strain — 
to-day has been the worst of all — ^but I am trying 
to pull myself together to keep control of myself 
— and you must help me, all of you," he said. 

"Of course we will help you I" his mother ex- 
claimed. 

"Sure we will !" his father cried. "Such things 
happen all the time. People get up in the world ; 
then they go down ; then they start all over ; and 
get up again. That's the way it will be with you. 
All you have to do is to keep your health and 
strength." 

**You're ri^t!" was Fred's grateful rejoinder. 
'*With health and strength I am sure to get where 
I was before. But the only thing I must do now, 
before all others, is to come out of this with clean 
hands. I must keep my good name." 
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"A good name — that is everything!" Emma 
agreed. 

"Years ago — ^yes ! but here it is — have you got 
the money?'' Heinrich remarked. 

But Fred paid no attention to his father's wit* 
ticism. 

'1 owe a great deal, but sooner or later I shall 
pay it all— every penny !** he declared. 

"That's right, my son! That's right!" his 
mother said 

Fred looked about the room with a sigh. 

"First of all, we must sell the house," he an* 
noimced. 

"Sell — the house?" Lily faced him wonder- 
ingly. That was a possibility that had not oc- 
curred to her. 

"Yes, dear," Fred told her, gently. 

"Then where shall we live?" she asked in a 
trembling voice. 

*We'll find a nice, comfortable flat where we 
^11 live as carefully as we can till I get oa my 
feet again," he said reassuringly. 
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''Live in a flat !" Lily was aghast at the mere 
suggestion. Live in a flat! What would her 
friends think, and how could she entertain in such 
a place — if anybody were willing to come there? 
It was unthinkable. 

Fred saw her distress. It was childish of her, 
he knew ; but he had always regarded Lily as half* 
child, half-woman, and he did not expect her to 
accept the situation, and all the change that it in* 
volved, with the equanimity that some women 
would have displayed. 

'We must, dear!" he said. "The house, the 
furniture, and the car will all have to be sold." 

**We must sell everything!" Lily looked at 
her husband as if he were a robber, demanding her 
most cherished possessions. 

"Yes, dear ! To help my creditors I have got 
to raise all the cash that I possibly can." 

"Sell everything? I didn't know it was as bad 
as that." And she fell into a fit of violent weep- 
ing. 

Fred put his arm about her. 
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"Don't — please don't/' he begged. **It 
breaks my heart to see you cry. God knows Fd 
have kept it from you if I could." 

As Fred sat with Lily in his amis, trying as best 
he could to comfort her, his mother turned to 
Heinrich and said — 

'We will tell him about us I" 

"Sure !" the good man answered. 

"Frederick !" Emma began. "You say that you 
have to raise some cash?'* 

"Yes !" Fred replied. 

"There is something you do not know/' she con- 
tinued. "Of the spending money you gave Father 
and me we have saved — how much is it, Hein- 
rich?" 

"Nearly eight hundred dollars !" Heinrich said 
proudly. 

"Now, that is for you," Einma said to her son. 
"You see-— old-fashioned ways help sometimes 
and the old folks are some good after all." 

Fred rose quickly and kissed his mother tcp- 
derly. 

"Thank you. Mother ! Thank you I" he said. 
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his voice husky with emotion. "You too, 
Father!" And he shook both of his father's 
hands. 

*That is all right," Heinrich said. ''We would 
have had more than eight hundred dollars, if 
Mother had not been so fond of coffee klotches." 

Fred laughed 

"You must keep the money. I couldn't take 
it — it's yours," he said. But he was touched by 
the offer, and grateful. 

"And isn't mine yours, too?" his mother asked 
him. 

"And mine?" Heinrich chimed in. 

"Not this time !" Fred answered. 

"Anyway, from now on I can go out and work 
for a living," Heinrich said. "From to-morrow 
nobody will be able to say 'Everybody works but 
Father!'" 

"That's the spirit, dad!" Fred cried, quite 
cheered by his father's light-heartedness. "But 
you won't have to do it. I can still take care of 
us all." 

"Sure Father will do it!" Emma said. "He 
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will work. We must all do our share now, and 
when we go to the flat you will see that my cook- 
ing does not give any of you the indigestion." 

"Bless your old heart!" Fred exclaimed. He 
began to feel more like himself than he had for a 
long, long time. 

'*We*ll be just as happy in a flat as we have 
been here," Heinrich said. But Lily took no part 
in the interchange of encouraging sentiments. 
She was weeping now. "Oh, come Lily, don't be 
so down-hearted," Heinrich pleaded. **We arc 
not the only ones who have had hard times. 
Nowadays everybody is broke." 

"Of course we'll be happy!" Fred said to his 
wife. 

But Lily was not to be comforted. She could 
derive no satisfaction at all from the prospect of 
living in a flat, and working to help her husband. 
That sort of thing was entirely foreign to her con- 
ception of happiness. 

"Bankrupt!" she wailed. *That is the last 
thing in the world I ever expected to happen 
to us." And she wept more copiously than ever. 
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Fred patted her shoulder much as he would 
have comforted a little girl who had received some 
hard knock. 

"It isn't going to be so bad as you think, dear," 
he pointed out to her. "The first few months will 
be the dark ones, but they'll soon pass away. 
Why, things are brighter for me already. My 
father and mother have shown me that they love 
me and are willing to help me — and you'll love 
me and try to help me too, won't you? . . . 
Won't you?'* he repeated, as she made no answer. 

**Yes, of course !" Lily said through her tears. 

'Then don't you see what a good start I have?" 
He was relieved to find her already more reason- 
able. "I have my health and my strength, and 
the same brain, and my love for you ; and my par- 
ents who were even willing to give up their little 
savings for me; and you're ready to help me if 
you can, you're ready to — " He stood looking 
at her in meditation. "You can help me — ^help 
me a great deal !" he said, as if an idea had just 
occurred to him. 

"How?" Lily asked, surprised at his statement. 
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In answer, Fred pointed to the rope of pearls 
that adorned her neck. 

She paled as his meaning dawned upon her, and 
covering her neck with her hand she moved away 
from him, as if she feared that he would snatch 
the jewels from her throaL 

"My pearls !" she cried, terrified at the thou^t 
of losing her most cherished jewels. 

"I'm m trouble, dear!" Fred told her, pained 
that she should think only of herself, 

"But they're mine!" she declared fiercely. 
"They're mine!" And she sank slowly into a 
chair, with her hand still clutching her pearls, and 
glared at Fred defiantly. 

Emma Wagner looked at her daughter-in-law 
wonderingly. She could not imderstand how any 
woman could be so selfish as to refuse such help 
lis she could give her husband in time of need. 

"But it will help him," she said to Lily slowly. 

"And he will get you others," Heinrich added. 

"Dear!" Fred pleaded, as they all looked at 
Lily. But she still sobbed hysterically, repeating 
all the while, "They're mine ! They're mine !" 



CHAPTER V 

BROKEN TREASURE 

POOR Lily was destined to an early realiza- 
tion of the genuineness of the financial 
calamity that had descended upon them. It was 
only two days after Fred's announcement of his 
business difficulties that he brought a prospective 
purchaser home to look over the house. 

At first Lily refused flatly to allow the man to 
enter her room. But after much persuasion on 
Fred's part she finally yielded to the inevitable. 
The bargain was struck quickly; and Fred agreed 
to give possession at the end of the month. 

The news of the sale plunged Lily into a pro- 
longed fit of weeping. She was inconsolable for 
days. In vain Fred pointed out to her the neces- 
sity for looking about at once for a place to live — 
some modest apartment situated further uptown, 
where rents were lower. 

65 
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His appeal only made matters worse. The 
prospect of moving into some third-rate apart* 
ment house only served to upset Lily all the more. 
She refused to leave her room, staying in bed day 
after day, and giving way completely to her dis- 
appointment. 

Fred called in a doctor, who gave the patient 
bromides, and recommended a sea-voyage, pre- 
scribing — for the time being — absolute rest and 
freedom from all annoyances. 

Fred did what he could to carry out the doc- 
tor's instructions. He engaged a nurse, who gave 
Lily massage, and beat up her pillow for her, and 
put alcohol compresses upon her forehead, and 
petted and pampered her charge in every way 
imaginable. She was a yoimg woman very highly 
recommended by Dr. Varick. He had, as he ex- 
plained to Fred, trained her especially to handle 
such cases as Lily's. Dr. Varick had a large and 
enthusiastic clientele of nervous society women. 
It was his practice to hiunor hysterical patients. 
He was one of the most popular physicians in 
New York. 
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In the meantime Fred contrived to steal time 
cnou^ away from the tangle of his affairs at the 
o£Sce to hunt for a new home. It was not a par- 
ticularly inspiring task. He found himself in 
the position of a few himdred thousand other New 
Yorkers whose bank accoimts do not measure up 
to their predilections. 

He had started out on his quest with the resolve 
to pay no more than sixty dollars a month in rent. 
It was astonishing how many attractive apart- 
ments one might obtain for seventy-five or one 
hundred dollars a month ; and discouraging to dis- 
cover how few — at the price he had settled upon 
— appeared even inhabitable. 

Lily, too, had placed definite limitations upon 
him — ^though of a different sort* Harlem she had 
pronounoed to be imequivocally impossible; like- 
wise the Washington Heights district. And she 
had exacted a promise from Fred that he would 
not take her to either place. 

After much searching he found at last a flat on 
One Hundred and Tenth Street, some distance 
f itm Braadway, wUch roasooably ful£lled his re- 
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quirements. It was a small affair — too cramped, 
in truth, to accommodate much of the massive 
furniture that filled the house on Seventy-second 
Street. He decided, accordingly, that he would 
sell all but a few of the smaller pieces, and buy 
an inexpensive outfit for the new place. 

The news of this intention on Fred's part met 
with renewed tears and protestations from Lily^ 
But Fred carried his point. It was the only way 
feasible. And as soon as he could he contrived to 
install the family in their new quarters. 

Meanwhile he worked early and late at his of- 
fice, getting what money he could from such prop- 
erties as he had an interest in, and distributing the 
proceeds pro rata among his creditors. All his 
personal belongings, too, he turned into cash. He 
sold the motor-car, such jewelry as he possessed 
— it was not much — including even his watch, the 
loss of which he supplied by buying a cheap nickel 
timepiece. 

But all the money he could scrape together fell 
a long way short of meeting his indebtedness. 
There were still Lily's jewels to be disposed of. 
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He postponed that disagreeable undertaking un- 
til she had recovered from the first effects of her 
unhappiness. Even after Lily had accepted this 
altered way of living as inevitable — though, to be 
sure, she was by no means reconciled to it — Fred 
still delayed asking her for her cherished jewelry. 
He remembered her attitude in regard to relin- 
quishing it on that memorable night when he 
had broken the bitter news to the family. But 
he could not continue to shirk the inevitable. He 
needed every cent on which he could lay his hands. 
And at last he broached the subject to her 
again. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, when Heinrich 
and Emma had gone for a walk in the Park. 
Fred deliberately chose a time when he and Lily 
should be alone, for he realized that from her 
point of view there was a certain humiliation in 
being stripped of her beloved ornaments. Lily 
was in a better humor than at any other time since 
she had learned of Fred's misfortunes. She was 
reading the fashion section of the Sunday news- 
paper. Fred had been reading the real estate 
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news» while he smoked a comforting pipe. Cigars 
he had given up as a tabooed luxury. 

''My dear !'' he ventured at last, as Lily tossed 
the paper aside, ''there's something I must ask you 
to do for me." 

**What is it?" she inquired carelessly, thinking 
that at most, he wanted a button sewed on, or a 
glove mended. His mother usually performed 
such little services for him, for Lily had no pen- 
chant for such tasks. 

"It's your jewelry — " he said reluctantly. 
"I'm afraid it will have to be sold. It won't be 
forever, you know," he added, as her expression 
instantly changed. "You'll have more later." 

"Oh, Fred!" she cried. "I thought you were 
going to let me keep it. It isn't right to make me 
give it up. You gave me the things. They're 
mine! It's not my fault that you need money 
now. I don't see why I should have to help pay 
your debts.** 

"But, Lily—** he began. 

"I can't give them up! I can't! I won*t!*' 
she wailed, heedless of his protest. 
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**You must," he insisted. "Don't feel so 
badly, dear. It's only temporary. Fll buy you 
more — Plater." 

*When?" she demanded, looking at him sus- 
piciously, as if he were trying to trick her — to rob 
her of her treasures. 

"Oh, Lily ! I can't say just when," he replied. 
''When my debts are paid. When I'm making 
money again. When we're on E^y Street again 
— we shan't always live on One Hundred and 
Tenth Street." 

But Lily was not easily persuaded. 
"They're all I have left!" she told him tear- 
fully. 'Trou'vc sold everything else — the house, 
the furniture, the car! Oh! Why can't I keep 
my own things, Fred?" 

"Well, you shall keep some of them," he said. 
"Get out your jewel-box and let's see what there 
is. Please, Lily !" he urged, as she made no move 
to comply with his request "Don't make it any 
harder for me, dear." 

"Harder!" she exclaimed. '1 don't sec that 
it's hard for you at all. It's easy! The easiest 
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way in the world to raise money — and the most 
contemptible, too! To sell your wife's jewels! 
It's cowardly — that's what it is !" And she burst 
into tears. 

Fred went over to her and put his arm aroimd 
her, but she shook it off angrily. 

"My dear ! Don't feel so badly about it !" he 
pleaded. "It's only for the best. I hate to ask 
this of you. I know it's hard for you to part 
with your pretty things. But the more money 
I can get now, the sooner I'll be on my feet again« 
and the quicker I'll be able to buy more and better 
presents for you. Try to look at things reason- 
ably!" 

"It's not fair! It's not fair!" she protested. 
But in response to Fred's urging she went to her 
room, whence she retumed shortly with her box 
of jewels. This she placed upon the table, in 
front of Fred, saying — "There they are! I sup- 
pose I may as well give them to you. There'd be 
no living with your mother if I didn't!" 

"Lily!" he exclaimed. "What has mother to 
do with this affair? It's only between you and 
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me. It's a sacrifice I'm asking of you, I know. 
And believe me, I didn't want to take your things, 
and I'm more grateful than you can ever guess." 

"Then show it by leaving me something," she 
retorted. 

With a sigh Fred opened the box and laid the 
contents out upon the table. There were more 
pieces than he had supposed. Some of the ar- 
ticles he did not remember at all — could not rec- 
<dlect giving her. And as a matter of fact, he 
had not deliberately made her presents of all of 
the trinkets. Some of the rings and pins and 
bracelets and necklaces Lily had purchased in de- 
partment stores of the better class, where they had 
been charged upon her monthly bills, which were 
always unhesitatingly paid by Fred, who imagined 
vaguely that all purchases Lily made in such 
places were for more or less necessary clothes. 
Bills from the big jewelry shops were more likely 
to arrest his attention. 

Lily had long ago noticed this peculiarity of 
Fred's, and had profited by it 

Fred picked Lily's engagement ring out of the 
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varied assortment, and her wedding-ring as well, 
and set them at one side. 

"These," he said, "I couldn't take, of course. 
And here's the lavalliere that I gave you on our 
fifth anniversary." He added that to the two 
rings, though it would have brought him close to 
a thousand dollars, as he knew. "The rest," he 
said, "I'll take downtown with me in the mom- 
mg. 

A startled cry escaped Lil}r's lips at his alarm- 
ing statement. And rising quickly she thrust out 
her hand and snatched her pearl rope up from the 
table. 

"You can't have this !" she cried. "You can't 
take it! It's mine — ^my own! I won't let you 
have it !" 

Fred rose too, and surprise was writ large upon 
his face. 

**Why, Lily!" he exclaimed. 'That's wordi 
more than all the rest put together ! I was count- 
ing on that. I've already got a jewelry broker in- 
terested in it. You know what it cost — those 
matched pearls ! I can get back every penny that 
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it cost, if not more. I've been counting on that, 
all along." He looked at her wonderingly. 

But Lily shook her head. She clytched the 
pearls tightly in both hands and pressed them 
against her bosom. 

"No! No!" she cried. "Take all the rest! 
Here — ** She shoved across to him the three ^f ts 
that he had set aside as exempt from his levy. 
"Take these !" she told him. "Take them all- 
only leave me my pearls !" 

He winced, as if from a blow. 

"Do these rings mean nothing to you, then?" 
he asked sadly. "They do, to me, at least. I'll 
not sell them. But the pearls I must have, my 
dear." 

The scene was just what he should have ex- 
pected, as he knew. But he had hoped that Lily 
would look at the matter in a different light. He 
had hoped that she would want to help him. But 
apparently that was the furthest thought in her 
mind. 

"Please, Lily!" He stepped toward her with 
outstretched hand. 
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But she cowered away from him. 

"Don't, Fred !" she said swiftly. "Don't touch 
me ! I shall scream if you do. I shall cry for 
help. There's some law — there must be — to pro- 
tect people from robbery." 

"Lily!" he groaned. "Don't say such things! 
How can you talk to me like this?" 

"I mean it," she said. "Every word of it! 
Why should I pay your debts? Why should I 
sacrifice everything I have to pay your creditors? 
Other men fail in business and make money in the 
process. Why can't you? Or at least, if you 
can't why should you beggar your family? What 
difference will a few thousand dollars make to the 
men you owe? Why should I give them every- 
thing I have ? I won't ! I won't !" 

Fred turned away in despair. He could 
scarcely exercise brute force to make her part with 
her pearls. But he must have them, nevertheless. 
He sat down in a chair close to the window and 
gazed down into the street as he debated what he 
had better do. 

His passiveness did not deceive Lily. She 
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guessed that he was only trying to evolve some 
way to circumvent her. 

"Oh! it'll do you no good to try!" she con- 
tinued. "You can have everything else I've got. 
Strip the clothes off my back, if you want to! 
The second-hand shops on Sixth Avenue would 
pay you something for them. But you can't take 
my pearls. What would people think, never to 
see me wearing them any more? I'd be ashamed, 
and you ought to be !" 

"They ought to think that you were a loyal 
wife," he said, "who had done what she could 
to help her husband. But I dare say that your 
friends aren't that sort, Lily." 

"Oh ! You needn't sneer at my friends !" she 
said passionately. "They're as good as I am. 
They're good enough for me." 

He did not continue the futile discussion of her 
associates. 

"See here, Lily," he said, after a short pause, 
"if you're worried about what people will say, or 
how they'll act, when they see your pearls are 
gone, I can fix that. I'll have a replica made. 
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Nobody would know the difference. Lots of 
women do it, and keep their genuine pearls in a 
safety-deposit vault — or pawn them. What do 
you say?" 

She shook her head. 

"I like to look at them," she said. "I like to 
see them on my neck. They make my skin look 
prettier. It's the only pleasure Til have left." 

He looked at her curiously. After all, he re- 
flected, Lily was a child in many ways — a pretty, 
willful, spoiled child. It was useless to argue 
with her. The only course left for him was to 
strike some sort of bargain with her. 

^'What'll you take for your pearls, Lily?" he 
asked her finally. 

*Take?" 

'Tes! What is there you'd like? Perhaps I 
can get you something to make up for their loss. 
I'd have a replica made for you, as I said, and 
do anything else in reason." 

This announcement interested her immediately. 
What woman is proof against the bait of a new 
present dangling before her eyes? 
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"I'd have to go downtown and look," she said. 

**Wcll! Go to-morrow morning and see what 
you can find that you'd like. And let me have 
the rope to show to Blakeslee to-morrow. I won't 
sell it, I promise you, until you've made up your 
mind." 

"And you'll get me another as soon as you can?" 
she asked. 

"Yes !" 

"A better one?" 

"Yes !" 

Lily knew that she could trust him. And with- 
out another word she held the pearls out to 
hinu 

Fred put them back into the box, and with them 
the other baubles that lay outspread upon the 
table. He left out the two rings and the lavalliere 
that Lily had been so ready to relinquish. 

"You'll keep these?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes!" she said lightly. 

He handed them to her in silence, and she took 
them carelessly. Lily was already wondering 
what new ornament she should choose. 
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Ropes of matched pearls had climbed surpris* 
ingly in value during the past two years. Fred 
discovered the fact on Monday, when he took 
Lily's rope to Blakeslee, his broker acquaintance. 
He was amazed when Blakeslee told him that the 
necklace would bring twenty thousand dollars 
more than he had paid for it. 

On Tuesday he bought without a murmur the 
tiara that Lily had selected as a quid pro quo. 
This balm to her outraged feelings was a platinum 
affair, set with diamonds. 

The transaction left Fred with a very tidy sum 
on the right side of his bank account, which went 
immediately to reduce the staggering total of his 
indebtedness. He did not consider it necessary 
to say anything to Lily conceming the advance in 
matched pearls. Fortunately she had not in- 
quired about them in the retail shops. 

With the sale of Lily's jewels Fred had realized 
upon the last remaining asset that he could lay his 
hands on. He put aside enough money to pro- 
vide for the up-keep of his family, including his 
father and mother, for about six months, by the 
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expiration of which time he estimated that he 
would be able to support them. And after dis- 
tributing the balance of his money among his cred- 
itors he closed his office, said good-by to his down- 
town business associates, and turned his face to- 
ward uptown New York and the recoup of his 
vanished fortune. 

It was not an easy task. But there were men 
in the city who still had faith in him. They were, 
moreover, men to whom he still owed large sums 
of money. But they knew that Fred was hon- 
est and capable, and industrious. One of these, a 
real estate owner named Jordan, gave him the 
renting of some West Side apartment houses of 
the lower grade. He opened a modest office on 
upper Broadway, a narrow, stall-like place wedged 
in between a cigar-store and a newsdealer's shop, 
and behold ! the tide was stemmed. 

But there was no rest for the struggling swim- 
mer. He could not be content with making a 
mere living. There was a mountainous wave of 
debt looming upon the horizon which must be sur- 
mounted. And there was Lily — ^pretty, capricious 
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Lily, pining in a cheap flat and eating her heart 
out with longing for the good (and expensive) 
things of life. 

So Fred worked early and late. He was not 
the sort of man to be content with rent-collecting, 
and nothing else. His alert mind spied count- 
less possibilities for the development of real estate 
on the West Side. And stral^tway he set about 
bringing property-owners and investors together. 
It was not long before he had established himself 
as a broker — a broker who actually did things* 
But it was hard work. He had no one to help him 
except a stenographer. And consequently he 
toiled like a non-imion laborer from morning till 
night. 

And meanwhile the Spring came, and vanished 
into Summer. And New York became hot, and 
humid, and reeked with divers unpleasant odors. 
With envious eyes Lily Wagner had observed the 
exodus {rem the city of every man, woman and 
child that could escape to the mountains, to the 
sea-shore, to the woods — anywhere to avoid the 
depressing, enervating days of the metropolis in 
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midsummer. She had scanned the list of ocean 
travelers in the morning paper, and had noted with 
a pang the ever increasing hegira of her acquaint- 
ances to European ports. It seemed to Lily that 
they had all gone — that they had all forgotten 
her. 

Since the family had moved further uptown 
Lily had scarcely seen any of her erstwhile 
friends. At first a few of the more enduring had 
ventured into the unexplored region of One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street. But those who came to 
sympathize with her soon ceased coming. Lily liv- 
ing in a flat with no servants, was a totally differ- 
ent person from Lily in her own house, with a but- 
ler and maids, presiding at dinners and dances. 
Under her reverses her sparkle and vivacity had 
fled. They shook their heads sadly — those 
friends of hers — and told one another what a pity 
it was. And soon they forgot all about her. 

Her life became exactly what she had antici- 
pated — monotonous, hiundrum, maddening in its 
dullness. Fred almost never took her out in the 
evening — ^for the reason that he usually worked 
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at night, performing the clerical duties that he 
felt he could not afford to pay others to do for him. 
Consequently Lily had almost no other compan* 
ionship than that afforded by Fred's mother. 
And two less congenial souls could scarcely have 
been selected by anyone. Emma spent virtually 
all of her time in keeping the flat in order. She 
cooked, and cleaned, and mended in endless rota* 
tion, while Lily moped about the place, doing 
nothing at all. 

She was too proud to go to see any of her old 
companions. And soon, as the season progressed, 
there were none left in New York whom she could 
have called upon had she felt the inclination. 

Emma soon made new friends, whom Lily re- 
garded with immense condescension. She had no 
use for people of little means. And when a neigh- 
bor called upon Emma, Lily invariably secluded 
herself in her own room. She had nothing in 
common with them — those hardworking, unfash- 
ionable housewives, who scraped acquaintance 
with one another in the delicatessen shop or the 
comer-grocery. 
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So the bird of paradise bruised its delicate wings 
against the bars of its ugly cage, and drooped in 
the stifling heat. Even her impatient, protesting 
flutterings gradually grew less and less. Fred 
thought that at last his wife had become recon- 
ciled to their altered mode of life. 

He little suspected the resentment that smol- 
dered beneath Lily's apparent resignation. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ENTERING WEDGE 

THE second summer of the Wagners' stay in 
One Hundred and Tenth Street was draw- 
ing to a close, when one afternoon Fred's mother 
went to the door in answer to a ring. 

It was Lily's friend, Mrs. Garland, who stood 
there, just outside the door. 

''Good aftemoon!" she said pleasantly. 

''Good aftemoon!" Emma answered, with the 
utmost civility. And she showed the handsomely 
gowned caller into the modest dining-room, where 
she immediately resumed her task. Her attitude 
toward Mrs. Garland, though scrupulously po- 
lite, was nevertheless one of veiled hostility. 
Mrs. Garland, being a person of much intuition, 
recognized Emma's antagonism at once. But 
she chose to disregard it. 

86 
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''Busy as usual, I see,'' she observed, agreeably 
enough. 

'^es! making noodles!'' Emma said, with a 
vicious slash at her dough. 

"When I called the last time you were making 
them," Mrs. Garland reminded her. 

"Not these !" Emma said grimly. 

Mrs. Garland laughed. 

"Of course not! You made the others in the 
kitchen!" 

"It is too hot there to-day," Emma answered. 

'It must be!" Mrs. Garland said. "Every- 
body been well since I went away?" she inquired. 

"Thank you, yes, we are all very well," Emma 
replied, cutting her noodles with the dexterity of 
an artiste. 

"That's good news!" Mrs. Garland told her, 
trying to be as amiable as she could, though she 
found it hard to restrain her sarcastic tongue. 
"Any more of Lil3r's friends calling?" 

"A year and a half ago, when my son kept a big 
house with servants and a butler, there were many 
'friends' to come round for a good time. But 
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nowadays — well, I wouldn't give you a nickel for 
all the so-called friends." 

"I, at least, am a true friend," Mrs. Garland 
said virtuously. 

Emma gave her a quick look. 

*1 am glad to hear it," she said. 

Mrs. Garland's temper almost got the better of 
her. 

"Do you doubt it*?" she asked. 

"I said I was glad to hear it," Elmma answered 
coldly. 

Mrs. Garland shrugged her shoulders. What 
was the use — she reflected — of bickering with the 
narrow-minded old lady? She congratulated 
herself that she was not in Lily Wagner's place, 
to be constantly under the eye of a mother-in-law 
like this. Mrs. Heinrich Wagner was altogether 
impossible. 

"Is Lily home?" she asked, resolved not to 
waste any more words upon such sterile ground. 

"Yes! I will call her." And Mre. Wagner 
stepped to the door of Lily's room. 

"Lily! Lily!" she called. 
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"Yes!" Lily answered through the door. 

"You are wanted by a true friend T Emma in- 
fonned her. And with never a look at Lily's 
caller, she returned to the table, picked up her 
molding-board, with its precious load of noodles- 
to-be, and disappeared into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Garland followed the old lady's move- 
ments with an amused smile. And she laughed to 
herself contemptuously as Emma flounced out of 
the room. It was as good as vaudeville if one 
didn't have to see too much of it! But poor 
Lily ! No wonder she stayed in her room so much 
of the time, with the door shut. 

And then poor Lily opened the door of her bed- 
room. She was dressed in a cheap little house 
gown which she would have scorned a few months 
before. And indeed she scorned it now. But it 
was the best she could get. Fred had put an end 
to the charge accounts she had formerly had at 
the smartest shops in town. And now when she 
went shopping Lily had to suit her purchases to 
the modest sum that her purse contained. It was 
hard. And she had rebelled, but Fred was ada- 
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mant He knew Lily's buying propensities too 
well to let her have her head. 

As Lily saw Mrs. Grarland her face lighted up at 
once. 

"Hello!" Mrs. Garland said. 

"Why, Marian ! This is a surprise !*' Lily ex- 
claimed. And then they kissed. "I had no idea 
you were back in town," Lily said. 

"Returned yesterday," Mrs. Garland informed 
her, "and came to see you to-day." 

"That was good of you. Of course you had a 
lovely time?" 

"If it had been any better I should have died of 
the strain. You received my postals?" the re- 
turned traveler inquired. 

Lily nodded. 

"London, Paris, Trouville, Geneva, Ostcnd, 
Calais — " she enumerated, keeping tally upon her 
fingers. And she thou^t rebelliously of the suf- 
focating days she had spent in the city while Mai^ 
ian was being whisked over the map of Europe in 
a motor«car. 
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"Oh, yes !" Mrs. Garland said '*Wc were on 
the go nearly all the time and the weather was 
perfect. It was so different when we landed here 
though. I never was so hot in my life. New 
York in August is an oven." 

"IVe been here all Summer," Lily said pathet- 
ically, and her eyes traveled about the room like 
those of some animal seeking a way to escape from 
a cage. 

"You didn't even go to the seashore?" her 
friend asked in surprise. 

"No!" 

"Pm so sorry !" Mrs. Garland was the epitome 
of sympathy. "Have you a maid yet?" 

"No!" Lily replied. "Fred's mother does the 
cooking and a colored woman comes twice a week." 
She dropped languidly into a rocking-chair while 
Mrs. Garland sat down and leaned her elbow upon 
the table. 

"But I heard your husband was doing very well, 
with his rental agency, and that all his friends 
were helping him," she said. 
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"Why shouldn't they help him?'* Lily asked. 
"Every dollar he can get over our actual expenses 
goes to them." 

"Why?" Mrs. Garland inquired. She could 
not understand such foolishness. 

"To pay his debts. He even made me sell my 
jewels." Her face grew bitter as she recalled that 
doleful fact. It had been a terrible wrench for 
her to part with her treasures. Lily knew that 
she could never forgive Fred for taking her jewels. 
If she only had them, to take out, and try on be- 
fore her mirror — even if there were no place where 
she might wear them in public, she felt that the 
flat would have been more endurable. But she 
had had not even that solace to brighten her out- 
look. 

"But the jewels were yours! They couldn't 
have touched them I" Mrs. Garland said. 

"I know ! But he made me give them up. He 
said it was the only honest thing he could do." 

"Honest!" Mrs. Garland laughed. "Hon- 
esty went out with hoopskirts. Why, if a man 
has been jailed for looting a bank and his towns- 
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people think he has anything left, on his release 
they will meet him at the station, present him with 
an illuminated address and escort him to his home 
with a brass band playing, 'We don't care how 
he got it — if he'll only spend it here — ' " 

^'They're gone just the same," Lily said sadly. 
It always gave her a pang to think of her rope of 
pearls, now adorning the neck of some other 
woman. The novelty of the new tiara was now 
somewhat dulled. 

"Don't you go anywhere'?" Mrs. Garland asked. 

"Not any more." 

"Well, you can go now !" Mrs. Garland said 
brightly, as she rose from her seat at the table. 
"Anything I have I'll share with you, and any 
place I go, you can go." 

Lily only shook her head. 

"Oh! yes, you can! We'll go to lunch to- 
gether, and to teas, and to matinees, just as we 
used to," Marian said. 

"I haven't the money," Lily confessed. 

"But I have," Mrs. Garland said. 

Lily looked at her fondly. 
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"No, dear/' she said firmly. 

"Yes, dear," Mrs. Garland insisted. "It's a 
pity if I can't take a friend out with me once in a 
while. Put on your hat and we'll go to tea ri^t 
now, where we can see a little life — perhaps trot 
a bit too. What do you say?" 

"I can't," Lily said, biting her lip to keep back 
the tears that she could feel welling up behind her 
lids. 

"Why? Why?" Mrs. Garland asked in won- 
der. 

"I — I feel that I shouldn't begin that kind of 
thing again. I've given it up now and I shouldn't 
begin it again. I feel it." 

But Lily's lame excuse made little impression 
upon the capable Mrs. Garland. She was — and 
she knew it — much the stronger character of the 
two. That was one of the reasons why she got on 
so well with Lily Wagner — because she could 
dominate her. 

"Nonsense! Come along!" Mrs. Garland 
urged. 

"No!" 
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Mrs. Garland changed her bait then. 

"At any rate you can't refuse to come for a taxi 
ride in the Park with me." 

"It is terribly close in here," Lily admitted, as 
the tempting picture of a cool spin rose alluringly 
before her mind's eye. 

'Then come along!" 

Td love to," Lily said, weakening fast. 

'Good ! Hurry now I" Mrs. Garland persisted, 
quick to drive home her point. 

"Shall I?" Lily asked eagerly. "All right!" 
And she hurried into her room, leaving the door 
open. 

Mrs. Garland looked after her with a smile 
which might have been interpreted to mean — 
"You poor, dear thing." But what she really 
said was — "A breath of fresh air will do you 
good." 

"Fm sure of it," Lily called from the next room. 

'*Yes — and put some more color in those cheeks 
of yours." 

"They are a little pale," Lily agreed, looking 
at herself critically in her mirror. 
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"They are, indeed," Mrs, Garland said, as she 
wandered aimlessly about the room. "But a week 
in the country would soon remedy that, 1*11 take 
you up in the Adirondacks for a while. It's just 
lovely up there/* 

"No, thank you I" Lily called gratefully, wist- 
fully too, for she would have liked nothing 
better. 

"Why?" her friend asked. 

"I can't go— that's all," was Lily's answer. 

"Nonsense!" Mrs. Garland picked up a maga- 
zine from the buffet and stood idly turning its 
leaves. 

"It's true," Lily asserted. 'Thank you very 
much for asking me, though." 

"I wish you had been with us on our trip 
abroad," Mrs. Garland remarked. 

"So do I!" There was no doubt of Lily's sin- 
cerity. 

"I'm a terribly bad sailor — simply terrible," her 
guest rattled on, "but this time I wasn't sick at all. 
The big new steamers are wonderful and there was 
a dance every night — and the moon was glorious 
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—and the music exquisite — and the breezes soft 
and languorous — and you can see me, my dear — 
can you sec me?** 

"Yes, indeed!" Lily exclaimed with an en- 
thusiasm that seldom came to her now. "Did 
you flirt?" 
Her guest laughed merrily. 
*'Did I flirt?" she exclaimed, and she laughed 
again. "I shall never be able to look a dance pro- 
gramme in the face again." 

"Marian !" Lily was deliciously shocked. For 
the moment she quite forgot the dull summer she 
had passed. 

"It's true, my dear !" Mrs. Garland assured her, 
sitting down in a rocker. "One of the men and 
I played a game I invented called 'Prehistoric 
Ages.' " 
"What was that?" Lily asked. 
"We tried to guess what the other passengers 
were in their previpus existence. We agreed on 
all hut one. I thought he had been a rat and my 
friend said he had been a rabbit." 
Lily was all interest. 
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"Did you settle it?" she asked. 

"Yes, we settled it," Mrs. Garland said. 

"How?' 

'^Wc invited him to lunch and put some cheese 
and some lettuce in front of him — " 

"Which won?" 

"It was a draw," Mrs. Garland explained. 
"He made a salad of them." 

"How fiinny !" Lily's laughter, as it floated out 
from her bedroom, sounded quite as if the old Lily 
had returned. Fred Wagner would have been sur- 
prised, could he have heard it. Moreover, he 
would have been pleased, as well, for Lily's 
chronic pessimism and unhappiness — bom of dis- 
content with their present mode of life — had well- 
nigh driven him distracted. 

"By the way, what are you doing in there?" 
Mrs. Garland inquired. 

"Changing my dress !" Lily told her. 

"Changing your dress?" Mrs. Garland stepped 
to the bed-room door. 

"Yes ! I simply couldn't go out in the one I 
was wearing," Lily said. 
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"You should see those I brought over with mc !" 
Mrs. Garland exclaimed. 

"Beautiful, of course !" Lily ventured. 

'^Fashionable^ my dear, and as every woman 
knows, that is infinitely better than being beauti- 
ful/' She opened her vanity-box and as she made 
for the mirror in the buflFet she asked — 'Where's 
the nearest taxi stand?" And she proceeded to 
rouge her lips in preparation for her appearance in 
the Park. 

"I don't know," Lily replied. 

"Don't know?" came Mrs. Garland's incredu- 
lous question. 

"No, I have no use for taxis. But I think 
there's one over on Broadway." 

"On Broadway?" 

"Yes.'' 

"How many blocks away?" 

"Four or five," Lily answered. 

'We'd better walk there," Mrs. Garland said. 

"Yes,** Lily said, as she reappeared in the door- 
way. She was wearing a pretty gown now — one 
that Mrs. Garland's uneriing eye detected as one 
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of the very latest models. Lily was already 
putting on her hat. "Here I am!*' she. said glee- 
fully, "and the very thought of the drive makes me 
brighter already." 

"There are many bright days ahead for you. 
Come along." Mrs. Garland was in a hurry to be 
off. She had been cooped up long enough inside 
the Wagners* uninteresting flat, and she thought 
it a shame to waste a striking toilette in such a 
place. 

"Oh, just a minute, please!" Lily said, hastily. 
"I want a word or two with Mrs. Wagner. Wait 
for me at the elevator — will you?" And she 
stepped to the kitchen door. 

"Certainly. But hurry!" her friend com- 
manded. 

"I won't be a minute," Lily promised. 

"Good! When I'm kept waiting I'm as nerv- 
ous as a nephew at the reading of the will !" Mrs. 
Wagner made her way into the stuflFy hall, which 
was redolent of stale cooking-odors, and waited 
considerately while Lily interviewed her mother- 
in-law. 
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••Mother ! Mother !" Lily called. 

**You want me, Lily," the old lady asked, paus- 
ing in her cooking. 

''Yes. Please let me have five dollars," Lily 
said. 

Mrs. Wagner eyed the girl severely. 

"Five dollars?" She repeated the words in an 
awestruck tone, as if it were a fabulous sum. 

"Yes!" Lily cried hnpatiently. "Pll pay it 
back at the end of the week and please don't tell 
Fred I borrowed it from you." 

"But, Lily!" Mrs. Wagner protested. Five 
dollars! She was sure that Lily would squander 
the money. 

"Please!" Lily urged, reddening with annoy- 
ance. It was humiliating to be obliged to beg 
for pin-money in that fashion. 

"Very well !" Emma said, yielding with a bad 
grace. "I will get it." 

Lily hummed an air nervously as she awaited 
her mother-in-law's retum. She dreaded any 
questions as to the use she intended to make of the 
money, and she knew Fred's mother well enough to 
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be quite sure that the old lady would not let her 
go without a parting word of warning. 

"There it is." Mrs. Wagner gave her some 
bills, which Lily took quickly. 

'Thank you I" Lily said, and stuflFed the money 
into her bag as she turned toward the hall to make 
her escape. But she was not quick enough. 

"You are going out with Mrs. Grarland — " 
Emma began. 

"Yes." 

"But, Lily—" 

"I shan't be long," Lily said, with feigned care- 
lessness. 

"Lily! Frederick will be home soon. What 
shall I tell him?" the old lady asked, as if the 
matter were one of tremendous importance. 

"Say that I'll be back in time for dinner," Lily 
said hastily. She could hear Mrs. Garland call* 
ing that the elevator was now waiting, and hurry- 
ing out of the room she slammed the door behind 
her, leaving old Mrs. Wagner standing in the 
kitchen door-way, staring after her. 



CHAPTER VII 

A OLIMPSB OF THE REAL 

EMMA shook her head doubtfully. The good 
old soul did not like to have Lily going out 
with Mrs. Garland. She did not care for Mrs. 
Garland. Like Dr. Johnson, ""the reason why she 
could not telV but she was conscious of an in- 
stinctive distrust of Lily's well-dressed friend. 
And the five dollars! Ach! She did not like to 
think of that ! 

Soon she sat down at the window with her sew- 
ing-basket. Between her thoughts and her work 
Emma's mind was too occupied for her to hear 
Heinrich as he entered the flat. He stole up be- 
hind her — ^for her back was turned to the hall 
door — ^and putting his hands over her eyes, he 
kissed her. Then, assuming a deep bass voice he 
thundered — 
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"Guess who it is I" 

"I don't have to guess," she said. *Tvc been 
having those kisses long enough to know/' 

"Ha ! That's right !" Heinrich took his hand 
from her eyes. "You should know them by this 
time^ eh, liebschen?'^ He kissed her again fondly. 
"Tell me, was that Lily I saw going out?" he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"But she was laughing, and I have not heard 
her laugh — oh, I don't know when !" he exclaimed. 

"I do not like her to go with that woman." 
Emma was quite serious. 

"Well, anyway, they won't go for long this 
time," Heinrich said. It had suddenly grown 
dark, and the rumble of a gathering thunder-storm 
was already giving notice of the threatened down- 
pour. "Soon It will rain," he observed. **Hear 
the thunder?" 

"Shut the windows," Emma directed. 

"Sure!" And Heinrich closed the two win- 
dows in the dining-room. 

"The others, too !" she ordered. 
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"It will only be a thunder-shower," he ventured 
mildly. 

"That is wet just the same. Shut them !" 

"Oh, very well !" He was used to the little tyr- 
annies that Emma imposed upon him. It was 
simpler to submit. So Heinrich went about the 
flat, pulling down the windows vigorously. 

Meanwhile Emma began to prepare the table 
for dinner. 

She had already spread the cloth upon it when 
her husband passed through the dining-room again, 
on his way to one of the chambers. 

"It is great to be a man and shut windows," he 
observed. 

"It is great to find something a man can do," 
Emma answered dryly. 

Heinrich laughed. 

"I can't close that one in there," he said, with 
a nod toward their bedroom. 

"And why?" she asked, falling into his trap at 
once. 

"It is closed already." He laughed immoder- 
ately this time. 
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But Emma only sniffed. 

"A little thing amuses a child," she told 
him. 

His laughter died a quick death, and Heinrich 
disappeared into another part of the flat. Emma 
smiled as she heard the sound of a window banged 
down with much unnecessary vigor. Then fol- 
lowed a muiHed imprecation. 

Heinrich returned shortly, nursing one of his 
fingers. 

**What is it, Heinrich?" Emma inquired. 

•'Not Heinrich! Henry! Henry! American 
style !" he exploded, and holding out his hand to 
her, "I slammed that window on my finger," he 
said. 

*'Let me see !" she demanded anxiously. "It is 
nothing," she told him, after examining it. 

''Nodiing!" he cried, his indignation getting the 
better of him. "Nothing ! .You should be in bed 
with it" 

Emma kissed his wounded finger. 

'There, it is better now," she said soothingly. 

He looked at her, and bqgan graduaHy t^ smile. 
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"That would cure anything with me," he said. 
"How long is it since you kissed me — ^the first 
time?" he asked her. 

"Many years ago !" she replied, as she went to 
the sideboard for the silver to put upon the table. 

"I can see you just like you was then," he said, 
"young and slim, and with the teeth so white and 
the cheeks so punk !" She shot a quick glance at 
him. "Pink ! Pink !" he corrected himself hastily. 

"And I can see you," she answered. "Tall and 
straight, and strong and with the hair so black and 
curly." 

'That's right," Heinrich agreed cheerfully. "I 
was sure some good-lookuig fellow !" 

"And you are still tall and straight," she added. 

"Certainly, I am," he said, holding his head 
high. 'Work! Hustle! That's what keeps me 
that way !" 

"Have you been working to-day?" she inquired, 
as she busied herself with the table. 

"Yes, sir! Had a good business, too," he con- 
fided proudly. 

"How much did you make?" 
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"I will tell you," Heinrich said. And taking a 
memorandiun book from his pocket he figured for 
a while. "One dollar and eighty-seven cents!" he 
announced at lasL 

"Fine!" Emma exclaimed. 

"When Mr. Henry Wagner goes out to sell 
bottle-beer the people they have got to buy. They 
cannot refuse me." 

"How much did you say all this got you to- 
day?" Emma inquired again. 

"One dollar and eighty-seven cents," he re- 
peated. 

She held out her hand. Heinrich knew very 
well what the gesture meant, but he affected to mis- 
understand. 

"What's the idea?" he asked. 

Emma only moved her fingers impatiently. He 
was slow about giving her the money. 

Heinrich took her hand and pretended to read 
her palm. 

"You will be married three times but will never 
be a widow !" he declared. "Also you will — " 

"Please ! I am still the banker," she said. 
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''Won't even let it warm in my pocket yet!" he 
said, surrendering with a sigh. 

Emma counted the money with scrupulous care. 

"That is right," she said. 

"You do not tell Frederick," Heinrich said to 
her, for he had been careful to keep his adventures 
in the business world from his son's knowledge. 

"No. He would not like you to do it. But I 
put it with the money for the house and it helps all 
the same." 

"It is little enough that I can do to help our son 
get out of debt and keep his good name," Hein- 
rich said, as he placed a rocking-chair where he 
could see to read his evening paper. 

"That is what we must keep always — ^his good 
name !" the mother said with deep feeling. 

"He will do it," Heinrich said, as he seated him- 
self. "Yes, and some day his debts will be paid, 
too. His renting business is coming along great, 
and his insurance as well. All his friends help 
him because they see he is an honest man." 

"That is a fine thing to be — an honest man," 
Emma said, and her heart thrilled within her. 
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What greater happiness could she ask, than to be 
the mother of an honest man? 

''Does Lily know about me and the money I 
give?'* he asked. 

''How should she know ? She cares as much for 
the house as you care for what is doing in the 
moon. And then — they have no children.*' 
That was always a thorn in Emma's flesh, that 
Lily had never borne Fred a child. 

"American style !" Heinrich observed. 

"If only she would help him !" Einma sighed. 

Heinrich rose, and going up to his wife he said 
goodnaturedly — ''Ach! Don't be a mother-in- 
law! You are too good for that" And he 
pinched her playfully on the cheek. 

*'I am not too good to want my son to be 
happy," she rejoined. 

They paused then, as voices from the hall 

reached their ears. It was Lily and Mrs. Gar- 
land returning. 

"They are back! I told you they would not 

go for long," Heinrich said. 

As she reappeared in the doorway Lily was vis- 
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ibly disappointed. It seemed to her that every- 
thing conspired to deprive her of the good things 
of life. 

"Never mind, Lily!" Mrs. Garland was say- 
ing. "It can't be helped." 

"How do you do, Mrs. Garland !" Heinrich ex- 
claimed. 

"How do you do!" Lily's friend replied. 

'The rain sent you back — ^yes?" he asked her. 

"It hasn't begun yet. But we had no umbrella 
and as it is quite a distance to walk it was too 
threatening to risk it," Mrs. Garland explained. 

Lily Wagner pulled oflF her gloves and threw 
them down upon the table with the gesture of a 
spoiled child. 

"My first chance for a little pleasure, and this 
had to happen!" she cried petulantly. 

Came a loud thunder-clap then, and then with 
a sudden rush the rain descended upon the city in 
spasmodic gusts. 

"You see I was right and we were just in time," 
Mrs. Garland remarked to Lily. 

"If Mrs. Grarland is to stop till the storm is 
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passed perhaps she would like to go into the pa^ 
lor," Einma ventured. 

"No, thank you! Pm perfectly happy here," 
Mrs. Garland protested. 

"Would you like some tea?" Lily asked her. 

"Thank you ! Yes !" 

"Or perhaps she would like some bottle-beer?" 
Heinrich suggested. 

"Thank you!" Mrs. Garland said graciously. 
"I prefer the tea." 

"Then I will get it." And Emma disappeared 
into the kitchen. 

Lily Wagner seated herself at the window and 
looked out upon the storm. She was too disap- 
pointed for words. It had been so long since she 
had gone anywhere for a lark! And just as she 
saw an opportunity for a good time the old rain 
had to spoil it all. What made her even an- 
grier was the triumphant gleam that she had de- 
tected in her mother-in-law's eye as she returned. 
Lily knew that the old lady was pleased because 
her outing was spoiled. So there she sat and 
pouted, paying scant attention to her guest. 
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Heinrich, however, stepped courageously into 
the breach. He beamed upon Mrs. Garland — 
he always had an eye for a pretty woman — as he 
observed—^ 

"Bottle-beer is very good." 

"Yes, but I am on a diet," Mrs. Garland told 
him. 

"And you think beer will make you big and 
then all your pretty clothes won't fit you," he 
said. 

"Exactly!" 

"You always did have pretty clothes," Hein- 
rich continued, flattering himself that he under- 
stood women. "That is a fine dress you have on 



now." 



"Fm glad you like it," she replied, sitting down 
near the table. 

"Lily — she has a pretty dress too," he added, 
not wishing to hurt Lily's feelings by any lack of 
admiration. 

"Very pretty!" Mrs. Garland agreed. 

Heinrich rose, confident that he had put their 
caller at her ease. 
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"Well ! If you will excuse mc, I think I will 
go take a little nap before dinner/' he said. 

"Certainly !'* Mrs. Garland said. 

"Thank you!" He went to the kitchen door 
then and spoke to his wife. 

"Emma!" he called. 

"Yes !" came the answer from the kitchen. 

"I am going to take a nap." 

"What?" 

"Take a nap — einen schlafT he said. 

"Oh!" 

"Call me for dinner, will you?" 

"Yes!" she promised. 

"Thank you, sweetheart !" He closed the door 
softly, and then crossed to the door of his bed- 
room. 

"Ebccuse me!" he said to Mrs. Garland. She 
nodded. And then Lily and her friend were 
alone. 

Lily turned from the window as Fred's father 
left them. Tears trembled in her eyes. Mrs. 
Garland could not help noticing them. 
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"Fm very sorry, but as we had to walk there 
was really no use in spoiling our gowns, now was 
there?" she asked. 

"No, I suppose not," Lily admitted. And she 
removed her hat with an air of resignation. "But 
it really was disappointing." 

"We'll more than make up for it," Mrs. Gar- 
land promised. She eyed Lily's gown critically 
as the yoimger woman stood with her back to her 
for a moment. 

. "By the way, dear!" she continued. "Mr. 
Wagner was right ! That is a pretty gown !" 

"Do you think so?" Lily asked gratefully. It 
was so long since she had heard a word of praise 
from anybody that Mrs. Garland's compliment 
was like oil upon troubled waters. Fred was too 
wrapped up in his business nowadays to think of 
making any pretty speeches to her. His mother 
would have bitten her tongue out before she would 
have told Lily that she looked well. And as for 
Heinrich — Well! he did not cotmt, anyway. 
What did he know about women's dothes? But 
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Mrs. Garland was direct from the world of fash- 
ion. Her good opinion — her admiration — was 
something to be desired. 

"Yes, indeed," Mrs. Grarland answered, in 
reply to Lily's question. "It's a very pretty 
gown." 

"It's only a last year's one made over," Lily 
said. 

"Oh! no! my dear — ^" Mrs. Garland said 
quickly. 

"But it is !" Lily protested. 

Mrs. Garland shook her head and smiled know- 
ingly. 

"You can tell that to your husband but not to 
me," she retorted. "Oh, no ! Not to me !" She 
looked at Lily with a gleam of amusement in her 
eyes. 

"But I tell you that it is," Lily affirmed. 

"It is this year's style and quite a nice model," 
Mrs. Garland said appraisingly. 

"But, Marian! I — ^" Lily stopped short 
then, for the kitchen door opened. Growns — and 
especially that one — were the last thing that Lily 
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cared tx> discuss in front of her mother-in-law. 

"Excuse me !" Emma said, for she felt the con- 
straint of the interrupted conversation. She went 
to the china-cupboard and took down two cups 
and saucers, which she carried out into the kitchen. 

'^Why try to fool me, dear?" Mrs. Garland 
asked Lily, as soon as they were alone once more. 
"Pm not only your friend, but I buy gowns my- 
self, and I know." 

Lily gave her a peculiar look. 

"I — I got it at a sale," she said, lamely. 

**Yes, dear!" Mrs. Garland answered, encour- 
aging her to proceed with the explanation. 

"No, I didn't," Lily confessed suddenly, but 
without the slightest trace of shame. "I didn't 
get it at a sale. I bought it and I owe for it. 
Yes, and I owe for some other things as well. I 
had to have them. I had to ! For the first year 
or so I was able to manage with the clothes I 
owned. Then they began to get old-fashioned 
and shabby and the other women used to smile at 
me as much as to say, 'Oh, you poor dear thing. 
Vm so sorry for you,' and no one — ^not even an- 
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other woman — ^knows how that hurts until she has 
tried it!" 

Mrs. Garland was in no way surprised by Lily's 
revelation. It was no more than she had ex- 
pected. 

"Some women are cats, my dear, there is 
no denying it — some women are cats," she ob- 
served. 

"After a while I stopped going anywhere," Lily 
went on. "That is, where I might meet the peo- 
ple I knew. As I didn't call on them, even the 
people who used to call on me soon stopped com- 
ing, and so, for months I sat here — ^nearly always 
alone !" 

"Your husband? What about him?" Mrs. 
Garland inquired. 

"He didn't neglect me, exactly," Lily said. 
"I told him I didn't care to go out. Another 
woman might have filled in her life with sewing 
and reading and things like that, but I couldn't — 
I simply couldn't ! And so I — I used to sit here 
and think of — the other days! I could see the 
theaters, the dances, I could see it all — everything ! 
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And yet I never even thought of doing anything 
that would displease Fred in any way, until one 
day, about a month ago, I saw a hat in a window 
in a store where I used to shop and I liked it — and 
I went in just to try it on — that's all — ^just to try 
it on! I knew I shouldn't take it — I didn't in- 
tend to take it — ^but suddenly I found myself say- 
ing, 'Charge it please!' And I didn't know 
whether they would or not after what had hap- 
pened to Fred. But the girl said 'Certainly, 
Madam, is there anything else ?' And I said *No' 
and walked out with the hat on. But I hadn't 
gone more than a block when I realized what I had 
done — and that I ought to take it back — and stop 
it — right there. But I didn't take it back — and 
I kept it — and it has never been nearly so hard 



since." 



Mrs. Garland nodded understandingly. 

"The man who said 'It's the first step that 
counts!' certainly knew his little world," she re* 
marked. 

"Of course I couldn't tell Fred," Lily said. "I 
couldn't tell him that it cost thirty-five dollars, so 
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I said I got it at a sale — for twelve. And he be* 
lievcd it. I hardly slept a wink that night be- 
cause I knew he would think it was terrible. Yes, 
and it is terrible — and I knew it all the time — ^and 
Fd reason with myself and say 'I won't do it!' 
But when the time came I did!" She put her 
hand to her breast in her agitation, at the recol- 
lection of her futile struggle against herself. "I 
got this dress — and a coat — and one or two other 
little things. And now I owe nearly three hun- 
dred dollars and the bills have begun to come in! 
I don't know what to do!" She tumed to her 
friend in despair. She was at her wits' end. 
And for weeks she had kept her perplexity and 
worry to herself. It was a relief just to un- 
bosom herself to someone who would sympathize 
and understand. "Marian, what can I do?" she 
wailed. 

"What do other women do?" Mrs. Garland 
asked calmly. 

"Other women?" Lily was puzzled by the ques- 
tion. 

"Of course! Do you think you're the only 
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woman in the world who likes pretty things?" 
Mrs. Garland inquired. 

"But if she can't afford them — " Lily rejoined. 

Marian Garland shrugged her shoulders, and 
her face wore a look of wisdom that Lily could 
not interpret. Lily Wagner's problem was not 
new to Mrs. Garland. It was one of the most 
common riddles that New York's daughters have 
to solve. Thousands of women faced it, as Mrs. 
Garland knew. Yes! and had solved it, too — 
successfully, as their clothes proclaimed. 

"What do you mean, Marian?" Lily demanded. 
She was so absorbed in trying to understand 
Marian's unspoken answer — for she was sure that 
Mrs. Garland knew the magic words that would 
put an end to her worries — that she scarcely heard 
Emma as she came in with the tea-tray. But Mrs. 
Garland, being a person of unbounded presence 
of mind, made no reply. She always had her 
wits about her. 

"There is the tea!" Emma said. "And the 
cake — it is home-made!" And she placed the 
tray upon the table. 
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"Thank you, Mrs. Wagner!" Mrs. Garland 
said. 

"Let me know if there is anything else," Emma 
told her as she retired again into the kitchen. 

Lily only continued to stare at her guest. The 
tea-tray did not interest her. 

"What do you mean?" she repeated. 'Tell 
me!" 

"I meant just what I said," Mrs. Garland ssud 
slowly, as one venturing upon dangerous ground. 
"Do you think you're the only woman in the world 
who likes pretty things?" 

"But if she can't afford them?" 

"How did you manage?" Mrs. Garland asked 
her. 

"But the tradespeople will go to Fred when I 
don't pay. And then what?" Lily asked fear- 
fully. She could already see her day of reckoning 
approaching. 

"Lily, our men are the cleverest and brainiest 
in the world and yet their wives fool them and lie 
to them — and get away with it — in a way that's 
simply incredible. My dear, if the dressmakers 
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and milliners in this town were to tell one tenth 
of what they know, there would be such a social 
earthquake that even Liberty, being a woman, 
would feel it** 

"Dressmakers — ^milliners?" Lily repeated the 
words wonderingly, 

"Mm — Mm!" Mrs. Garland nodded, and 
turning to the table — "Shall IV she asked, tak- 
ing up the tea-pot. 

"Yes!'' said Lily. 

And Mrs. Garland poured the tea with compe- 
tent hands. 

Lily sat down opposite her. 

"I know you don't understand,*' Mrs. Garland 
said, resuming the thread of their tete-a-tete^ "be- 
cause until recently your husband has given you 
everything you wanted. So long as a husband 
can do that, and does it, there's generally no 
trouble. But if he doesn't — " She paused, and 
looked at Lily searchingly. 

'Well?" 

*That is where the dressmakers and milliners 
come in," Mrs. Garland said. 
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"But how?" Lily asked, still completely in the 
dark as to Mrs. Garland's meaning. 

"Many a husband begrudges his wife a five- 
dollar bill to spend as she pleases who doesn't 
care what she spends for gowns and things," Mrs. 
Garland explained. "It isn't because he wants 
her to have them. Oh, no I It's for the same 
reason that he has expensive harness on his horses 
and because he thinks that clothes and jewels show 
how liberal and prosperous he is! Of course the 
man won't admit this; he'd rave if you even sug- 
gested it to him, but believe me, it's the truth just 
the same." 

"But if her husband won't give her any money, 
how can she get it?" Lily asked despairingly. 
She could imagine nrf satisfactory answer to that 
question. 

Mrs. Garland smiled indulgently upon her un- 
sophisticated little friend. 

"She buys a gown for a himdred and fifty dol- 
lars and the dressmaker puts it on the bill at two 
hundred; and when hubby pays, the dressmaker 
hands Madame Customer fifty dollars in cash. 
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Simple, isn't it?" She laughed at the astonish- 
ment written upon Lily's face. 

"But think of the hold the dressmaker has over 
the woman — " Lily said slowly. 

"Well — that makes her a good customer, doesn't 
it? Besides — a woman who has to get money 
must take some chance." 

"I see," Lily mused. 

"Now take the other kind of husband," Mrs. 
Garland continued ; "the one who won't, or can't, 
give the wife what she wants. She buys the one 
himdred-and-fifty-dollar gown and has it put on 
the bill at fifty." 

"But won't her husband know?" Lily inter- 
rupted. 

"Did your husband know about the hat?" Mrs. 
Garland asked. "And how many American men 
know anything about gowns anyway? Not one 
in a thousand ! American men seem to know the 
value of everything except what their wives buy." 

"But, Marian — even if the woman makes her 
husband think the gown cost only fifty instead of 
a hundred and fifty, she still has to pay the dress- 
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maker the other hundred/' Lily objected, quick to 
pick the flaw in Mrs. Garland's explanation. 

"Yes," Mrs. Garland agreed. 

"Well, where does she get it?" 

"Ah, that is the point of the entire story," Mrs. 
Garland replied. She picked up the tea-pot again 
— was it to hide any slight embarrassment that she 
might feel? One would not say that Mrs. Gar- 
land was a woman easily embarrassed. Perhaps 
she felt that under cover of busying herself with 
the tea things she could observe her hostess with- 
out her careful scrutiny being too apparent. 

"Well! where does she get the money?" Lily 
demanded again. 

"Cake?" Mrs. Garland held the plate of cake 
before her. Lily declined it. There was a pause 
and then Mrs. Garland resumed her revelation. 
"Look the matter in the face," she said. 'TTo-day 
a woman who doesn't keep up with the procession 
— who doesn't have fashionable clothes and money 
to entertain with, might just as well be in a nun- 
nery. Some women are satisfied to be in a nun- 
nery, and some are not, and when a woman isn't 
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satisfied, especially if ^e hasn't the clothes, and 
the money, she finally makes up her mind to get 
them ; and she can't get them from a woman !'* 

There was no mistaking her meaning now. 
Lily gazed at her aghast. 

"That's terrible !" she stammered, looking away. 
She wished that Marian had not said such a hor- 
rid thing to her. 

"But true," Mrs. Garland added. 

"But how — ^how can a woman — do such a 
thing?" Lily cried, revolted by the story. "And 
her husband not know?" 

"Easily!" was Mrs. Garland's answer. "The 
recorded methods would fill a volume that thick!" 
She held her thumb and finger wide apart. "And 
the imrecorded ones would drive Croesus to bank- 
ruptcy ! For instance — there's a woman we both 
know. She's good looking and attractive and her 
husband can't give her the things she thinks she 
ought to have. Well, she has a friend, a most 
charming woman, who has a really beautiful apart- 
ment in one of the most exclusive buildings in the 
city. The friend knows some men — rich men — 
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and occasionally our friend goes to the apartment 
to meet one of them." 

Lily Wagner was horrified at what she heard. 
Of course, she had known, as all women know, 
that there was a world in New York, as in every 
city, the ways of which were not the ways of her 
world. But she had given the matter little 
thought. She had always considered the denizens 
of that shadowy under-world as shut off from her 
by some impassable barrier — invisible yet never- 
theless effective — which separated them from her 
kind. And yet here was Marian Garland telling 
her that there were those who passed at will from 
one sphere to another. And she knew such people. 
It was unthinkable ! 

"It's awful ! It's awful ! And you say I know 
a woman who does it?" Lily asked. 

"Yes." 

"It's impossible! I couldn't know such i 
woman !" Lily exclaimed. 

"Just the same — ^you do!" Mrs. Garland as- 
serted with the utmost assurance, peering at Lily 
narrowly. 
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'Who could it be . . . who could it be?" Lily 
said, racking her brain in the effort to think what 
one of her women acquaintances could be guilty of 
such folly. And as she looked across the table at 
Mrs. Garland the truth all at once dawned upon 
her. "Marian !" she cried in sudden fear that it 
was so. 

"Yes?" Mrs. Garland was quite self-possessed 
as she made her brief inquiry. 

"You — " Lily could not put into words the 
thought that had flashed through her mind. 

'*What?'' Mrs. Garland began to experience a 
misgiving. She regretted her frankness. After 
all, Lily was a prude at heart, a narrow little Mrs. 
Grundy. 

"You!" Lily gasped again. 

"Lily !" Mrs. Garland made a fine show of in- 
dignation. But she had gone too far. Lily was 
not to be thrown off the scent now. 

"It's you!" Lily exclaimed, with horrible con- 
viction, and she rose from the table as if she had 
suddenly found herself in the company of a leper. 

"Lily!" Mrs. Garland protested again. They 
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Btood f adng each other now, and for a moment 
there was silence, while they measured each other 
with wary eyes. 

"It is ! It's you !" Lily declared. 

And then Mrs. Garland's self-possession re* 
turned. She saw that Lily was convinced, and 
now that the truth was out the tarnished lady re- 
solved to make the best of a bad situation* She 
began to laugh. 

"Well, what of it?" she asked Lily insolently* 

The younger woman only gazed at her in 
horror for a short time, and then with her hands 
to her head she averted her face. 

"Why do you tum away from me like that?*' 
Mrs. Garland asked. "I'm no different from what 
I was five minutes ago. You said you were in 
trouble and asked me if I knew a way out; and 
while I'm telling you — ^while I'm trying to help 
you — ^you guess. • . . You — ^you won't tell any- 
one?" 

'No— no !" Lily answered brokenly. 
If my husband could only give me — " Mrs. 
Garland began. But Lily stopped her. 
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"Stop! Stop I" she cried hysterically. "Don't 
talk about such things. Don't talk about them." 

"All right ! This is what a woman gets for try- 
ing to help a friend," Mrs. Garland declared with 
bitterness. "Never again for me I'* She paused, 
but Lily made no reply. "Remember, you prom- 
ised not to tell !" she warned Lily. And crossing 
the room she took her parasol from the comer 
where she had stood it when they came in to avoid 
the storm. "Are we going to be friends or aren't 
we?" she demanded. "Well? Well?" she 
asked impatiently, and though she waited, Lily 
did not answer. Mrs. Garland tossed her head. 
"Oh! Just as you say!" she snapped, and she 
turned toward the door, where she paused to take 
one last shrewd look at the agitated Lily. Mrs. 
Garland understood the girl better than Lily knew 
herself. "You can always 6nd me home any 
morning before eleven," she observed. And with 
a smile which lily was too perturbed to see she 
left her hostess to her own thoughts. Mrs. Gar- 
land was not greatly worried over Lily. She bod 
seen other wtwncn recover from similar shocks. 
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Lily Wagner sank into a chain Her head was 
in a whirL She clutched at an arm of the cheap 
rocker as if she needed to feel something tan^ble 
between her fingers. She felt as if she had re- 
ceived some terrible blow, and felt things slippingi 
slipping, out of her grasp. All her old standards 
of life — and in her narrow, frivolous, silly way 
she had had certain standards — seemed suddenly 
tottering. Or was it herself? She did not know 
exactly what had happened — ^but she did know 
that she should never feel the same confidence in 
herself again. The very fact that Marian had 
dared suggest such a horror to her made her dis* 
trust herself. She wished with all her heart that 
Marian had never come to see her. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE WEDGE AT WORK 

LILY was still sitting in die dining-room, try* 
ing to reason out what it all meant, when her 
husband returned from his work. 

"Hello, dear !'* Fred cried buoyantiy, as he saw 
her. He had had a good day, and had come home 
in good spirits. 

Lily did not answer. 

"I said 'Hello, dear!' " Fred repeated. 

"Hello, Fred !" she answered wearily. He was 
bending over her now. 

"Aren't you going to kiss me?" he asked re- 
proachfully. 

"Of course, dear! I was thinking," she said. 
And she rose and kissed him, albeit with an air of 
abstraction. 

"What were you thinking about?" Fred in- 
quired. 

133 
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•*0h! everything!" Lily answered, dropping 
into her chair again. 

"That's comprehensive enough/' he remarked. 
"There's one thing I want you always to remember 
though — never be too thoughtful to welcome me 
with a kiss. To a man who is making a hard 
fight, a kiss or caross from the wife who loves him 
means much more than she can even imagine. 
And I am making a hard fight — and you're help- 
ing me. When the crash came the thought upper- 
most in my mind was: 'How will Lily take it^ 
I knew you'd become accustomed to your pretty 
clothes, to the automobiles and to your parties and 
I thought my hardest struggle would be in mak- 
ing you give them up, in making you see that so 
long as I owed anyone, as an honest man I couldn't 
^ve you the things I had been giving you. But 
you did give them up, and you shopped carefully 
and bought cheaper clothes, and really, sweet- 
heart, you look just as pretty in them as you did in 
the others, and I love you all the more for it !" 

Lily rose quickly and moved away from her 
husband. She could not bear to have him stand* 
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ing 50 cloee to her^ lookixig down at bcTt while be 
rambled on. She felt as if her burning cheeks 
must proclaim her guilt, and she dared not look 
Fred in the face for fear he would know her for 
the disloyal wife that she had proved herself to 
be. 

But it was as Marian Grarland had said. Hus- 
bands never saw through their wives' dcccitf ulness. 
Fred only thought how pretty Lily looked, with 
her color higher than it usually was. 

"And dear!" he continued. "Things are com- 
ing along for me very well. Business is improv- 
ing all the time; only to-day another man who 
owns quite a good deal of property put the rent- 
ing of it in my hands and some day I'll be able to 
give you everything you had before." 

**When?" Lily asked with rising courage. 

"In three or four years, I should say," he an- 
swered cheerfully. 

"Four years!" Lily exclaimed. He mi^t as 
well have said forty, to a selfish, impatient woman 
like her. 

"Yes !" Fred told her. 
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••You expect mc to stand this — ^this — '* she 
waved a hand about her hysterically — "for four 
more years?*' 

Fred looked at her in surprise. He did not 
quite understand what Lily meant. 

"This?" he asked. 

"Yes!" she cried. "This flat— this neighbor- 
hood — these surroundings — the whole atmos- 
phere! It's crushing my life out — ^just crushing 
it out !" 

"Why! Don't you have everything you 
want?" he asked her. 

"Oh, Fred! Do I have the pretty house that 
used to be mine, and the clothes and the jewels and 
all the things you educated me up to? Do I have 
the friends I used to have — " 

"Friends?" Fred exclaimed with irony. He 
had seen Lily's former acquaintances scurry away 
like rats leaving a sinking ship when his house had 
tumbled about his ears. 

Lily knew what he was thinking. 

"Even if they would come to see me how should 
I feel receiving them in a place like this?" she 
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asked. "And even if I did receive them here I 
couldn't go out with them/' 

^•Why not?" 

"In my last year's clothes? No dear! I 
won't be the shabby one of any group! I won't 
be looked down on ! I won't go anywhere where 
I can't be as well dressed and have just as good 
things as the others." Tears welled from her eyes 
now, as she rehearsed her grievances, and she 
turned to pick up her handkerchief. 

Fred paced the floor desperately. He had come 
home encouraged — ^more hopeful than he had felt 
for weeks. And here was Lily with nothing but 
complaints! He had not the patience with her 
childishness that he used to have, for the worries 
of the struggle that had been his lot for months 
past had frayed his nerves sadly. 

"For God's sake, Lily, get those thoughts out of 
your head," he said. 'They've brought more un- 
happiness to American homes than all other causes 
combined. I must be as good as my nei^bor. 
My gown must be as fashionable as Mrs. Brown's. 
Smith's automobile is this year's model — we must 
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have one. The Thompsons gave t dinner to 
twenty — so must we. We must keep up appear^ 
ances. We must be in the swim. Believe me, 
Lily ! that road leads only to one end — misery !" 

'1 knew you wouldn't understand," Lily 
sobbed. 

'"You have a home, at least as comfortable as 
the one you had when we were married," Fred 
told her, with scant compassion for her tears. 

"I didn't know any better then," she answered 
It seemed doubly hard to her that she should have 
risen upon the social ladder, only to fall back 
again to the nmg upon which she had started. 

'"Good clothes, good food, and a husband who 
loves you — ^who loves you with all his heart! 
Don't those things count for anything?" he asked. 

"It would have been diflFcrent if I hadn't known 
anything better !" she said bitterly. "But I have 
known better things, and I've grown to want them 
just as every woman does. I love to know that 
my gown is becoming and fashionable ; that I have 
the newest hat and the daintiest shoes ; that every- 
diing is correct from head to foot so diat no other 
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woman can find a flaw in it I love this and I 
love all pretty things— m why can't I have them 
as other women do?" 

"Because I can't give them to you!" he said 
bluntly. 

"That isn't my fault," she retorted. 

"Lily—" It hurt him to be reminded of his 
failure. 

"You know it isn't!" Lily hurried on. "And 
you ou^t to know that you can't educate a woman 
up to the Fifth Avenue standard and expect her 
to be happy with that of Third Avenue." 

Fred looked at her sadly. He was convinced 
that his wife cared far more for the luxuries of life 
than she did for him. 

"Even under such circumstances as these a 
woman can be happy if she loves her husband," he 
said. 

"I do love you, Fred, I do !" Lily protested with 
sudden contrition. 

"If she loves him more than she loves to be 
fashionable," he added. 

She began to weep again under the rebuff. 
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*1 knew you wouldn't understand," she sobbed 
**And Pm dreadfully imhappy ! Dreadfully !'* 

This time her tears had more effect on Fred. 
He went to her to put his arm about her. 

"Don't, dear!" he said. "Don't cry! Don't, 
please !" But Lily avoided his arm, and still sob- 
bing she slipped past him and went into her bed- 
room, leaving Fred standing in the center of the 
room, looking after her helplessly. He had not 
moved when his mother came in to lay the table 
for dinner. 

**Hello, Fred! Just in time!" she said, her 
face lighting up at the sight of her son. "Dinner 
is ready. Will you call your father?" 

He went to his father's door and lightly 
knocked upon it. 

"Father! Father!" he called. And in a few 
minutes Heinrich appeared. 

"My boy, you awoke me just in time," Hein- 
rich said. 

"Why?" Fred inquired. 

"I was dreaming," his father explained. "I 
dreamed I owned a brewery !" 
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"A breweryV* Fred exclaimed, 

"Mm, mm ! Making a specialty of bottle-beer," 

Fred laughed in a pre-occupicd fashion at his 
father's pleasantry. 

"Well, sir!" Heinrich resumed, "I was making 
a great success — big plant — and everything like 
that — ^business booming with m«iey in the 
bank!" 

"How much?" Emma asked him. 

"Oh! two or three or maybe five million dol- 
lars," he replied. 

"Is that all?" was his wife's sarcastic query. 

"That is nothing," Heinrich told her. "I can 
dream up to a hundred million dollars. I can 
dream all the money there is in the world. And if 
it was like that in a dream, what must it be in real 
life ! To have a lot of money and then lose it all ! 
To be rich one day and wake up in the morning 
and find that you are poor." 

He did not notice Emma's frantic signals to 
him. She was trying to warn him that he wag 
treading upon dangerous ground. Fred had be- 
gun to pay more attention to what his father was 
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saying and his modier feared that he would take 
the ramblings of the old man too much to heart. 

'To have everything one day and the next 
have nothing!" Heinrich continued. **To — to- 
well?"' His eye fell upon Emma, making pe* 
culiar gestures at him behind their son's back. He 
imitated his wife's pantomime. ''What game are 
you playing?" he asked her. 

She waved a forbidding hand at him, and step- 
ping close to him she whispered — 

"Silly! Didn't he do that?" And she pointed 
at Fred, who was now gazing abstractedly in the 
direction of Lily's room. He was wondering 
what he could do to remedy the situation. Un- 
less he was greatly mistaken, Lily was lying upon 
the bed and weeping hysterically. 

Heinrich still failed to grasp his better half s 
meaning. 

'Do what?" he asked with mild surprise. 

'Didn't he lose everything?" she demanded, ex- 
asperated by his stupidity. 

Heinrich's mouth opened in dismay as he real- 
ized at last how Fred might interpret his joking. 
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He had never once thought of the very natural 
significance that his words might have for his son. 
He made a gesture expressive of immense disgust 
with himself, and looked covertly at Fred to see 
what effect his remarks had produced. But they 
had apparently made slight impression upon the 
troubled yoiuig husband. 

**Well, Fred, and how is business?" Heinrich 
inquired, anxious to make amends for his faux pas 
by being serious. 

''Good, — ^thank you, dad I" 

'^You'll soon be on your feet again. They can 
knock you down but they can't keep you there," 
the old man said. 

"I'll be all right," Fred said. But he was no- 
ticeably uncommunicative. 

"Anything wrong?" his father inquired. 

"No. Only—" Fred paused. 

"What?" Heinrich asked encouragingly. 

'^Nothing!" Fred answered^ thinking better of 
his impulse to imbosom himself of his troubles. 

"What is it, Frederick? Is it Lily?" his 
mother asked, pausing in her work of arranging 
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the table* She was always quick to detect signs 
of a matrimonial stomi. 

"Yes!*' Fred admitted. "She— she's upset 
about something." 

"Too bad!" Emma ejaculated. 

Fred could not help noticing her curtness. 

"Mother !" he said, protestingly. 

"I mean it!" Emma declared, with much em- 
phasis. "She would not have time to be so *upset* 
if she would do more about the house." 

"She's not used to doing housework," Fred said, 
as if in apology for Lily's idleness. 

"She was," his mother insisted, not forgetting 
the modest fashion in which Lily's parents lived. 

"But that was changed," Fred said impatiently. 

"Wasn't it changed for me, too?" she asked. 

Fred did not reply. He realized the utter fu- 
tility of a discussion such as he found himself en- 
gaged in. His mother and Lily antagonized eadi 
other. They were jealous of each other, though 
he knew better than to drop even a hint of diat 
fact to either of them. And his mother was old 
and Lily was young. They were of different geai* 
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cratioiis. It was useless to expect them to under^ 
stand each other. He wished he had kept his 
troubles to himself. But it was hard — devilishly 
hard, he told himself — to struggle along as he was 
doing and hear complaints from Lily. 

Heinrich had listened with alami to the tum 
the conversation had taken, but, manlike, he came 
loyally to Fred's rescue. Did he not know how 
unreasonable his Emma could be on occasion? 

"But, Emma I It is different with Lily — " he 
b^;an. 

"Certainly it is," she answered with fine sar* 
casm. "I am old and she is young; and so I 
should do the work/' 

"Mother!" Fred cried, grievously hurt by her 
bitterness. 

"I do not care for that," she said. "I would do 
it all willingly. It is not that, it is this — it is not 
good for any woman who is young, to sit alone 
and think, and think, and think, especially if she 
thinks of the days that used to be." 

"Is it the boy's fault?" Heinrich asked. "She 
does not have to sit here and think. She can go 
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and tit aoj place the like*. Why doo't ahef * 



He did not know now exactly which side of die 
argument he was embracing. 

"I'll tell you why," Fred replied. "Because 
she has caught our national disease — ^the desire to 
dress as fashionably, to live as luxuriously and to 
spend as liberally as your friends, whether you 
can afford to do it or not." 

"American style !" Heinrich exclaimed with un- 
derstanding. "If you can make the flash it is 'wel- 
come to our city !' If you can't, rousmittemP* 

"Perhaps Lily's not so much to blame as you 
think," Fred said. "Fm partly respcmsiblc." 

"Frederick!" his mother cried. There was no 
doubt of her opinion as to whose was the fault. 

"I am, Mother! I allowed her to travel too 
quickly. I educated her up to things I couldn't 
afford to give her, and perhaps, lately absorbed in 
my desire to get to my feet again, I've left her a 
little too much to herself. I'll take her out more, 
and I'll be^n to-night. After dinner we'll go to a 
roof garden and then — ^" And then the subject 
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of their ooavenation appeared before them- Uly 
had a hat on her head, and wore a street-gown. 
"Where arc you going, dear?" Fred asked her. 

"For a walk!" she said briefly. 

"But dinner is ready !" he reminded her, amazed 
at her imusual procedure. 

Lily regarded herself critically in the mirror. 

"I must go now," she answered. 

"Wait till dinner is finished and then we'll go 
out together," he pleaded. 

"I must go now — now !" Lily's voice rose. His 
oppo^tion strengthened her determination to re- 
move herself, at least temporarily, from the so- 
ciety of the entire Wagner family. 

"But, Lily — " he continued. 

She would not listen to him. 

"I must get away," she said quickly, "for a little 
while. I've been stifling in here all day — and I 
must go out — into the air — or — I shall scream I" 

"I'll go with you," he said. 

"No!" 

"But, dear — " 



"] 
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"I must be alone !" she said, pitying herself un« 
til she nearly wept again* '1 couldn't talk to any* 
one now. I just couldn't do it!" 

But if you'll only—" 

'Please! Please! Please!" she interrupted ex- 
citedly. And to Fred's dismay, she flounced out 
of the room and away. It was a painful moment 
for Heinrich and Emma, as well as for their son. 

"Sit down, my boy! Sit down!" Emma ex- 
claimed, trying to conceal her excitement. She 
pulled out a chair for Fred, and he sat down at 
the table without another word. 

They joined him, as soon as Emma had biDu§^t 
in some steaming dishes from the kitchen, and 
Heinrich helped all three to dinner. But Fred did 
not touch the food before him. He sat there 
pondering — wondering where Lily had gone — 
wherein he had failed in his duty as a husband-^ 
and how he could remedy matters. 

His father and mother had both begun to eat, 
when Heinrich noticed Fred's abstraction. 

"Frederick! Your dinner f Comet oome! 
Frederick !" he urged. 
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But Fktd had no appetite. 

To hide the tears that came suddenly into her 
eyes, as she saw his perplexity and unhappiness, 
Emma rose from the table, and went to the buffet, 
where she pretended to look for some silver, mean- 
while glancing over her shoulder occasionally at 
Fred. She was greatly disturbed by the little 
domestic flurry. 

At last Fred slowly began to eat — to please the 
old people rather than because he felt the slightest 
desire for his dinner. But he stopped soon, and 
leaning his elbow upon the table, he dropped his 
head upon his hand. 

His mother returned then, and stood at his side. 

"My boy ! It is getting cold !" she pleaded. 

Fred did not speak, but he put his hand quietly 
down upon her own as it rested upon the table. 

Heinrich and Emma looked at him sorrowfully. 



CHAPTER IX 

TESTING THE TETHER's LENGTH 

LILY WAGNER walked rapidly toward 
Broadway. There was a certain satisfaction 
in knowing that she had succeeded in making the 
whole family uncomfortable — not to say unhappy. 
They had made her imhappy for so long! She 
recalled with bitterness the dull, dreary months 
that she had endured in that cheerless flat, with al* 
most no pleasure to break the monotony, with al- 
most no society except her disapproving mother- 
in-law's. 

Lily experienced a grim delight as she pictured 
Fred's mother back there, hovering over her son 
and endeavoring to comfort him. She knew that 
the old lady was saying nothing good of her. 
Well ! she would give them a chance to discuss her 

to their hearts' content. 

ISO 
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She had as yet formulated no definite plan for 
her excursion. A change — excitement — diver- 
sion! Those were the things that she craved. 
She had a few dollars in her purse, saved out of 
the meager allowance that Fred gave her. It was 
not much ; but she would get what she could with 
it. She would teach Fred a lesson. She would 
show him that if he did not take her out to see 
something of the life that she yearned for — the 
restaurants, the roof-gardens, the theaters— she 
could go without his escort. 

As Lily arrived at the comer of Broadway a 
surface car came bowling along on its way down- 
town. She hailed it, and went inside. Ejccept 
for herself the car was empty, for at that hour all 
New York was rushing homewards to the North, 
and the West, and the South. Lily did not mind. 
In fact, she was glad to have the car to herself. 
She hated the crowding, common herd that usually 
thronged the subway trains and the electricK:ars ; 
for she had ridden in her own limousine too long to 
take kindly to public conveyances again. 

A few blocks further downtown the car came to 
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a sudden stop and a man entered He seated him- 
self across the aisle from Lily. If there had been 
other occupants she would not have ^ven him a 
second glance. But under the circumstances it 
was quite natural that her attention should be di- 
rected to the newcomer. He was a good-looking, 
well-dressed man, no older than Fred — a gentle- 
man, quite evidently, Lily decided, as she noted 
such tell-tale details as immaculate linen, and well- 
polished shoes, and carefully manicured hands. 
She saw these things as only a woman can, with- 
out appearing to see anything at all. And it was 
not long before she remarked something else in 
her fellow-traveler. The man was unquestion- 
ably interested in her. 

The fact did not displease Lily in the least. 
She liked to feel that she was attractive, and 
heaven knew that she received little enough ad- 
miration from anyone any more. When she had 
plenty of money and existence was made up of a 
succession of gay events the men of her acquain- 
tance had paid her pretty compliments ad infi" 
nitum. And if now and then one of them had 
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waxed ardent on occasion, and squeezed her hand 
a bit noticeably, or looked into her eyes just a few 
seconds longer than was absolutely necessary, Lily 
never gave him any encouragement. Adulation, 
in general, pleased her. But when it assimied a 
sentimental and personal aspect she had always 
discouraged it. 

As she looked at her companion out of the comer 
of her eye Lily thought she detected a slight smile 
directed at herself; and instinctively she turned 
her eyes away. A chance flirtation was some- 
thing she had never indulged in, and it was the 
last thing she had any thought of embarking upon. 
Adventures of that sort were all very well for 
women who were not over-particular about their 
conduct. But for persons of her class she had al- 
ways considered them taboo. And then she 
thought of the startling disclosure that Marian 
Garland had made to her that very afternoon. 
At the recollection a hot flush crept over Lily's 
face. And the next instant she was angry with 
herself for blushing, because it was quite obvious 
that the interested stranger not only noticed that 
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she had grown red, but moreover attributed to the 
incident a significance that was totally erroneous. 
He did, indeed, believe that his pretty w-a-w; 
had blushed under his admiring gaze; and that 
supposition only served to increase his interest 
New York women who flushed under such cir- 
cumstances were few and far between. 

Meanwhile Lily reproached herself for her 
gaucherie. For some reason she was much an- 
noyed to have appeared before the unknown at 
what she considered a disadvantage. And she bit 
her lip with vexation, as she conceived a violent de- 
sire to make a good impression upon him. 

It was just the silly fancy of a silly woman- 
inexplicable upon any grounds except that of the 
world-old sex basis that underlies most of the re- 
lations of men and women — no matter how trivial 
they may be. 

She wondered idly where he was going. Was it 
to a lonely dinner somewhere in one of the thou- 
sand and one restaurants? That was what she 
herself faced. And it was perhaps not to be won- 
dered at that the thought occurred to her that it 
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would be much pleasanter to have an agreeable 
and handsome dinner-partner. 

And then the gentleman changed his seat. Be- 
fore she knew it he was sitting beside her, and talk- 
ing to her quite as if they were old familiar ac- 
quaintances. 

Lily's heart beat wildly; but to her great as- 
tonishment she found herself answering him in a 
voice that seemed, somehow, unfamiliar. She 
wondered at her facility in conversing with an un- 
introduced stranger. And as they talked she 
stilled her protesting conscience by telling herself 
that there was no harm in the mild adventure. If 
Marian Garland — well, of course Marian's con- 
duct was horrid and awful. But it no more than 
served Fred right that she should amuse herself 
with an innocent enough flirtation. She consid- 
ered it the just prerogative of a neglected wife. 

"See here !*' her admirer said suddenly. 'Why 
don't you have dinner with me?" 

"Oh! I can't!" she said. But secretly she 
wished that she might. Did she dare? she won- 
dered. 
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"Wish you would!" he told her. 'How far 
down are you going?" And as Lily hesitated he 
inferred that she had no definite plans and he re- 
newed his invitation. 

"I believe you're on your way downtown to 
have dinner all by yourself," he declared. "Isn't 
that true?" 

"Well — ^perhaps," she admitted. 

He laughed. 

"And you'd leave me eat all alone? Don't be 
unkind ! We'll get off at Seventy-first Street and 
go into the Hotel Navarin. There's a good res- 
taurant there — you know it perhaps?" 

To her surprise she consented, and in a few min- 
utes they left the car and turned into the big 
hostelry, 

Lily glanced about nervously as she entered the 
dining-room. But to her great relief she saw no 
one that she knew. She looked curiously at her 
reflection in the mirror beside their table. It was 
unbelievable that she was there under such cir- 
cumstances. And yet it was true. There was the 
familiar room where she had often been before — 
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and there was the orchestra, playing the lively bars 
of "Tres Moutarde." And she could smell the 
scent of the roses upon the table before her. And 
seated opposite her, her agreeable escort was al- 
ready giving his orders to the waiter. She pulled 
off her gloves and laid them at one side. She was 
fairly embarked upon what promised to be a most 
pleasant and mildly thrilling evening. 

Lily was beginning to feel quite pleased with 
herself. 

Her host soon proved that he was not only an 
entertaining companion, but that he knew how to 
order a dinner. He seemied to divine instinctively 
exactly what Lily liked, and ordered it without 
consulting her — a feat that Fred had never suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. He knew good wine, 
too— as his selection proved. Lily had not tasted 
champagne for many months, and this was the sort 
worth waiting for. She reacted quickly under the 
stimulus of it, for her system had become unac- 
customed to alcohol. Her eyes shone, she laughed 
gayly at the witticisms of her companion, and re- 
torted with animation. As her tongue loosed it- 
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self under the excitement of her adventure — and 
the champagne — ^Lily chatted on with less and less 
embarrassment. She even forgot, as the dinner 
progressed, that her congenial host was not one of 
her own set. But when she attempted to call him 
by name she remembered. She did not know his 
name. And unblushingly she asked him. The 
words were scarcely spoken before she regretted 
them; for she realized instantly that it gave an 
opening of which he would quickly take advan- 
tage. Nor was she mistaken. 

"My name is Hewlett," he told her, "Rich- 
ard Hewlett, and since you may be relieved to 
know it, I am an unattached bachelor. You can 
understand why I was so keen to have you join 
me. It's not often — at this time of year — that I 
have the opportunity of dining so pleasantly. 
And now," he continued, "turn about is fair play. 
I've told you my own name — what's yours?'' 

She hesitated. This was a contingency for 
which she had not prepared. Her eyes fell upon 
her initials, blazoned big upon her hand-bag. 
And Hewlett's gaze followed hers. She was not 
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an imaginative woman, who could lie cleverly in 
a pinch. And she foxind herself telling him her 
name. But she did not say that she was married. 

"Miss Wagner!" he said with a smile. And 
Lily did not deny her imputed spinsterhood. He 
may have had his doubts. She could not tell 
about that. But if he had, he kept them to 
himself. He was, as Lily had guessed, a gen- 
tleman. 

All the time, as the evening wore on, Hewlett 
observed her carefully. So far as he could judge, 
the pretty Miss Wagner was a [jcrfectly respect- 
able young woman. He wondered a little at the 
ease with which he had persuaded her to dine with 
him, for she seemed not at all the sort of person 
to be trusting to Providence, in the shape of some 
agreeable man, to supply her with a dinner. 
New York was crowded with that type of preda- 
tory female. But still he could not satisfy him- 
self as to her exact status. And being a man of 
good breeding, he decided to proceed with caution. 
If Miss Wagner, was, as she certainly seemed, 
merely a young woman who found time hanging 
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heavily upon her hands and was just uncon- 
ventional enough to dine with a stranger, he cer- 
tainly did not want to commit any faux pas in his 
attitude toward her. He told himself that if die 
lady was not everything that she appeared to be 
—or rather, if she were more than she seemed — 
she would sooner or later betray herself. In any 
event, he would have been sufficiently diverted. 

As a matter of fact, Lily's behavior continued 
to be of the most circumspect sort. She proved to 
him conclusively that she was not one of those 
numerous young women whose ultra refinement 
becomes punctuated, upon riper acquaintance, 
with such exclamations as "For the love of Mike !" 
and "My Gawd !" He was glad that she was of 
a different type from those. They did not inter- 
est him. 

Miss Wagner disapproved strongly of a second 
bottle of champagne, when he would order it, — a 
circumstance which raised her even higher in his 
estimation. That blooming galaxy of Daisies and 
Maisies and Violets that Mother Nature nourishes 
somewhere in the wilds of the Middle West and 
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lavishly bestows upon the metropolis — they never 
refused champagne. It was as Spring showers to 
those tender buds. They lifted up their pretty 
heads and drank it in gladly — and expanded vis- 
ibly under its beneficent refreshment. 

Lily declined a visit to a roof-garden, too. 
Nor was she to be inveigled into a ride in a taxi. 
They had lingered long enough over their coffee 
and the liqueurs that Hewlett insisted upon her 
taking with him, and Lily began to think regret- 
fully of home. It occurred to her that it would 
be better if she did not cause Fred too much worry. 
Never before had she disappeared in that way, 
leaving him in ignorance as to her whereabouts. 
She knew him well enough to be keenly aware that 
while she had basked in the radiance of the bright 
lights of Broadway, he had been spending a very 
uncomfortable evening. She had had her "good 
time" ; she had disciplined him quite to her satis- 
faction; and now she was disposed to relent. She 
could afford to be generous — for her first pilotless 
voyage upon the uncharted seas of pleasure had 
proved to be a most successful venture. 
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'1 must really go, now," she announced at 
length. 

"And you won't be induced to go anywhere but 
home?" he asked again. 

**No, positively !" she told him. 

"Well, I suppose I shall have to take that as 
final," he said regretfully; "since there's no law to 
compel a pretty young woman to do anythmg ex- 
cept what she wants to do." 

"You're greedy," she observed. "Haven't )rou 
had my society long enough to be more than satis- 
fied? Long enough to be just a bit surfeited?" 
She was putting on her gloves now, and looked 
across the table at him with a challenge in her 
eyes. 

"On the contrary," he rejoined, "I'm becommg 
more interested all the time. And if you're going 
to desert me so early, there's only one way in which 
you can recompense me." 

"And that?" She looked at him with a smile 
of amusement. 

"Is to have dinner with me again," he ex- 
plained. 
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"I don't know," Lily said. "We'll see." And 
that was all the promise he could extract from her. 

They left the restaurant, and Lily attempted to 
say good-by. But he would not let her leave him. 

"I'm going uptown with you," he said. "I'm 
going to see that you get home safely. TTiere are 
all sorts of ogres in this town ready to carry off 
pretty little girls like you." 
. "No, you mustn't come with me," she said. 
And not liking to stand there talking upon the 
comer, she started to cross the street. 

"Where are you going?" he inquired. 

"To get my car," she answered. 

"No! No I I'll not let you go home that 
way I" he declared. And he signaled for a taxi- 
cab. And overriding her objections, he put her 
inside. "What address^" he asked her, as he 
stood upon the curb, looking in at her. 

"One Hundred and Tenth Street!" she said. 

He told the driver, and immediately climbed in 
beside her and slammed the door behind him. 
The next moment they were chugging off up 
Broadway. 
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Lily experienced a sudden alarm. She had 
heard of women being abducted in taxicabs, and 
she did not at all like the idea of being whisked 
away with a man of whom she knew nothing. 
But she had heard Hewlett give the chauffeur her 
own instructions and they were speeding north- 
wards in the proper direction. So, upon second 
thought, she was reassured. She did not want her 
companion to know her address, however, for she 
was fearful lest he might prove so ardent that he 
would cause her some embarrassment by writing or 
telephoning to her. By the time the car reached 
One Hundred and Tenth Street Lily had decided 
upon a plan for circumventing her new friend. 

As the chauffeur brought his cab to a halt near 
the comer Lily said — 

*T11 get out here — so good-by, Mr. Hewlett." 

He put a restraining hand upon her arm as she 
started to rise. 

"No ! Don't do that !" he exclaimed. "If you'd 
rather I wouldn't take you to your door, I'll be the 
one to get out. You can tell the man where you 
want to go. But I warn you ! I shall haunt the 
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neigbborhood until I see you ag^." He had 
perceived her determination not to disclose her ad- 
dress, and he did not ask her for it. 

"Don't!" she said, laughing. "Your time is 
surely too valuable to waste like that." 

"We'll seel" he said, returning to her her an- 
swer to the wish to see her again that he had ex- 
pressed. "Anyhow, thank you for a most delight- 
ful dinner-party I" 

She was afraid that he would want to kiss her — 
a proceeding which would have accorded with her 
preconceived idea of such adventures. But Hew- 
lett merely shook hands with her and said "Good 
night." 

Lily did not hear him direct the chauffeur, as 
he paid the man, to return to the comer of Broad* 
way after he had deposited his fare — and to note 
the number of her house. In blissful ignorance of 
the fact she told the chauffeur, a moment later, 
where to stop. 

It was with a guilty heart, though an entirely 
innocent appearing countenance, that she walked 
in up<si the assembled family. 
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Fred had jumped to his fwt as her bca 
loclung the hall-door. 

"Lily!" he cried in a tone of immei 
"Where in the world have you been?" 

"Oh I Just out with Marian!" she 
ing the most plausible answer she could 
"She asked me to have dinner with 
stayed. I thought you wouldn't mind/ 

"Mind! Of course not I" he said. ' 
didn't you telephone where you were? 
worried me terribly, Lily. I — I thouj 
thing must have happened to you." 

"Of course not — silly I" Lily replied, 
most unconcerned air imaginable. Sh 
cretly pleased to know that she had giv 
few hours of well-merited anxiety. An 
gratified, too, by her mother-in-law's loi 

Lily knew of no more satisfactory v 
paying Emma old scores than by retalia 
Fred. Nothing else so annoyed his mol 

"That Mrs. Garland — " Emma be{ 
Heinrich was determined that there she 
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more family scenes that night. He aeized his 
aroond the waist and pulled her upon her feet. 

"We must to bed go I" he exclaimed, as if his 
life depended upon immediate slumber. **Come, 
Emma — to bed !" And he led her to their room. 
Poor Emma had not collected her scattered senses 
enough to protest against such cavalier treatment 
until he had shut the door between her and her 
dau^ter-in-law. 

Heinrich was well pleased with himself. Hb 
coup had saved the day. 



CHAPTER X 

THE TANOO TEA 

IT was several days before Lily discovered that 
her lapse from the narrow path of propriety 
involved any consequences. Then one morning 
she received a letter, addressed to her in a strange 
hand. She noted idly that the superscription on 
the envelope was not couched in the usual form. 
Mrs. Lily Wagner^ she read it — no ! It was Miss! 
And she had no doubt as to the writer. She 
glanced up instinctively to see if Fred had no- 
ticed it — but he was just finishing his coflFee, and 
his eyes were glued upon the morning paper. 
Lily thrust the letter unopened into the bosom 
of her gown. 

Later, in the privacy of her room, and after 
Fred had left the flat, she opened the missive. 

It was what she had suspected. 

i6B 
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''Dear MUs Wagner: 

"Don't you think yon conld soften your heart and re- 
lent to the extent of dining with me again, — say Thurs- 
day night? Take pity upon a lonely bachelor — who has 
been even more forlorn than ever, since that evening at 
the Navarin. 

"If you will write me a note to-day, addressing me at 
the Iroquois, I'll get it in time. 

"Faithfully yours, 

"R. Hewlett." 

The letter was written upon the stationery of 
the Iroquois Gub, It was no news to Lily that 
Hewlett was a member of that well-known organi- 
zation. She had already discovered the fact by 
consulting her Social Register. Moreover, she 
had learned that he belonged to various other ex- 
clusive clubs, and lived in an excellent neighbor- 
hood — in a bachelor apartment house. It alarmed 
her to know that Hewlett had obtained her ad- 
dress. She could not guess how he had discov- 
ered it. She was fearful lest Fred or — what was 
more likely to happen — ^his mother should learn 
about her escapade. She decided, therefore, to 
pay no attention whatsoever to Hewlett's letter. 
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But the invitation tempted her, nevertheless. 
Having tried her wings once, and discovered the 
sensation of fluttering about the forbidden flame 
to yield most pleasurable thrills, Lily longed to 
make another secret excursion into the dangerous 
fields where she had ventured once. Discretion, 
however, asserted itself and she let the time slip 
by without answering Hewlett's note. 

Several days passed, and Lily half hoped, half 
feared, that Hewlett had given up the pursuit. 
And then, one afternoon, he telephoned her. 
Fortunately, Emma had gone out to the comer 
grocery to make some purchases for dinner, Icav* 
ing Lily alone in the flat. And they arranged to 
meet the next afternoon. 

Hewlett had asked her to go with him to the 
the dansant^ which took place every afternoon at 
Muselli's restaurant. And Lily had agreed. 

In a tremor of excitement Lily hung up the re- 
ceiver. She was frightened at what she had done; 
and at the same time she looked forward eagerly 
to meeting Hewlett again. Since that evening 
at the Navarin her daily existence on One Hun- 
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drcd BDd Tenth Street had irked her more than 
ever. 

When Emma returned with her arms full of 
packages, she could hardly believe her ears. As 
she opened the door she was greeted by the un- 
usual sound of singing. It was Lily, chirping 
away as though she had not a trouble nor a griev 
ance in the world. 

The the dansant was in full swing when Lily 
reached Musclli's with Hewlett. They pushed 
their way through the knot of envious patrons 
gathered about -the inner entrance (Hewlett had 
engaged a table in advance) and were soon facing 
each other across a tiny circular table. 

Hewlett had been curious to sec whether Lily's 
beauty would stand the trial of daylight and he 
was not disappointed. He found her prettier 
than ever. 

"Awfully good of you to come !" he told her. 

"I really ou^tn't to have accepted," she an- 
swered. "But I felt that I must see you, be- 
cause there's something I have to tell you and 
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it was hard to write it— or even telephone it*** 

•What's that?*' he asked 

"Oh — about meeting you — ^about going out 
with you — ^as I did last week. You know I told 
you I'd never done anything like that before." 
She paused, as Hewlett gave the waiter an or- 
der. 

"Yes!" Hewlett said inquiringly, wondering 
what she was going to say. 
^ **Well ! I can't do it any more," she declared 
**This is positively my last appearance." 

**Now, don't make any unwise resolves," he 
ur^d "If this must be your farewell appear* 
ance let's consider it a sort of Sarah Bernhardt 
farewell. You can't honestly mean to be so cruel, 
I know." 

"I mean it — seriously," Lily said "You 
see — ^" She hesitated somewhaL "You see my 
people are very strict. My — my father and 
mother would be shocked if they found out I'd 
ever done anything like this." 

"But they don't need to know," he observed. 
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"They might discover it," she said "Tfou an- 
noyed me very much by telephoning. Luckily I 
was alone just then. But it mi^t be very em- 
barrassing next time — so there mustn't be any 
next time." 

"That's simple !" he exclaimed. "That's easily 
arranged. A note will always find you, won't 
it?" 

"No — no more notes, cither!" she said. 
"They're dangerous !" ^ 

"Well ! well !" he said. "You are a prudent 
little person, aren't you? Tm afraid it's going 
to inconvenience you, then. For you'll hate to 
go outside somewhere and telephone me — ^pretty 
frequently, tool Or, I wam you, I'll be getting 
impatient and the first thing we know I'll be 
trying to 'phone you ag^, and find myself talk- 
ing to Mamma by mistake." He lauded at her 
discomfiture. "Her name's not lily, Mo, b it?" 
he asked. 

"Never mind what her name is, Mr. Hewlett," 
Lily said, with all the dignity she could sum- 
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mon to her aid ''You're a gentleman and I 
think you understand me. I shall expect you to 
do exactly as I wish." 

"Oh ! Of course — of course !" he said hastily. 
"I was only joking, you know. Wouldn't get 
you into any trouble for the world ! It's all ri^t! 
You needn't worry your pretty head about me at 
all. I never annoyed any girl yet — and I don't 
think I'll start in making a nuisance of myself at 
this late day. Let's forget the discussicm, now, 
and just have the best time we can. If it's the 
last — well! I suppose there's no help for it 
But a chap can't help hoping, you know, even 
if the odds are against him. Oieer up! Let's 
drink and dance and be merry! For to-morrow 
we shall be utter strangers." He picked up the 
highball that the waiter had brought him — ^tea 
being conspicuous by its absence at the the dan^ 
sant — and smiled at Lily reassuringly. In front 
of Lily stood an innocent-looking, pretty, pink 
glassful of "something." She raised it toward 
her lips. 

"What'll we drink to?" he asked quizzically. 
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'To two pleasant meetings — but no more !" she 
said. 

He made a wry face as he set his glass down 
upon the table. 

"There's something the matter with that 
drink," he announced. "I always thought 
Muselli served good stu£F. Maybe it was the 
toast that I didn't like." 

All this time the orchestra was playing a suc- 
cession of sensuous-sounding selections, with 
scarcely a pause between the niunbers. The 
dancing-floor, a cramped space in the center of 
the room, upon the borders of which the tables 
crowded closely, was alive with a sinuous, sway- 
ing mass of humanity. The devotees of Terp- 
sichore—or was it Bacchus f or perhaps Venus? 
were giving themselves up to the craze that had 
seized the whole civilized world. 

For a time Lily and her companion idly watched 
the ever-shifting scene, until at last they found 
themselves sucked unresisting into the whirling 
eddies. Clasped tightly in her partner's arms, 
Lily danced with an enjoyment she had not felt 
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for years. Perhaps the long period of inactive 
boredom that she had been enduring since the 
collapse of Fred*s business made the present pas- 
time so much the more alluring. She did not 
stop to wonder if that might be so; she simply 
yielded to the infection of that hectic ccnnpany 
swiftly moving in and out and round to the strains 
of the syncopated melodies. 

Now and then they rested briefly, while they 
sipped the constantly replenished drinks that were 
always ready for them. But like all the rest of 
the feverish merrymakers Lily and Hewlett soon 
found themselves inevitably upon the floor again. 

It was during one of those short respites that 
Lily heard her name spoken ; and turning quickly 
she looked straight into the smiling face of Marian 
Garland. Lily nodded brightly. She had for- 
gotten for the moment the startling confession 
that Mrs. Garland had made to her. 

Marian sat at a nearby table with another 
woman and a man, neither of whom Lily 
knew. She did not notice that Hewlett bowed 
to Mrs. Garland, nor did he mention to her then 
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the fact that they were acquainted. He saw that 
Lily knew Mrs. Garland. That was the sign he 
had been waiting for since the first moment he 
had spoken to her in the empty street-car. There 
was no longer any doubt in his mind as to the 
true status of his pretty companion. For Hew- 
lett, like several other men about town, was per- 
fectly well aware of Mrs. Garland's habitual 
lapses from the path of rectitude. He congratu- 
lated himself upon his powers of discernment — 
and said nothing. 

It was not long before Marian's woman friend 
left the restaurant. And soon afterward Mrs. 
Garland was leaning over Lily's table. 

"Awfully glad to see you!" she said to Lily. 
And Lily presented Hewlett to her friend. They 
went through the form of a first meeting without 
betraying their acquaintance by so much as the 
undue quiver of an eyelash. 

"Why don't you come over to our table?" Mrs. 
Garland asked them. And, nothing loth, they 
consented. Hewlett soon discovered that he had 
been entertaining Airs, and not Miss Wagner. 
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There followed, then, more drinks, more danc- 
ing, more talking and lau^ter — and more and 
more abandon on Lily's part. Once— only for 
a moment — she remembered Marian's confession. 
But was it any concern of hers? she asked her- 
self. Marian still associated with all her old 
friends. Why should she object? Lily's pow- 
ers of reasoning did not struggle long over her 
decision. Marian Grarland, watching her nar- 
rowly, soon decided that Lily had forgiven her. 

The crowd at Muselli's was thinning; for it was 
growing late. And regretfully Lily realized that 
her afternoon's pleasure was finished. 

"Let's all go over to Chrystie's for dinner!" 
Hewlett suggested, naming one of the famous 
Tenderloin restaurants, where one may eat and 
drink and meanwhile watch as elaborate a suc- 
cession of entertainers as ever delighted banquet- 
ers in the days of Nero. 

"Oh ! I must go home !" lily said regretfully. 

"Nonsense!" Mrs. Garland exclaimed. ''You 
can go home when you can't go anywhere else. 
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Don't spoil our dinner-party, Lily — there's a 
dear!" 

And under their combined urging Lily soon 
yielded. 

Chrystie's received them with open arms. 
Theirs was the sort of patronage that Chrystie's 
liked. And the proprietor himself, with an un- 
erring instinct for disceming profitable guests, in- 
structed the head waiter to ^ve them the choicest 
table available. 

"I ought to telephone Fred," Lily said to Mrs. 
Garland in an undertone, as they filed in. 'IHe'll 
worry about me, I'm afraid." For a moment she 
experienced a slight uneasiness over her escapade. 

"Pooh!" Mrs. Garland laughed at her con- 
science-stricken little friend. "It will do him 
good to fuss about you a bit He's neglected you 
long enou^. Besides — ^you don't want him to 
know where you are — and you know you're not 
a bit good at lying. Don't call him up!" 

So Lily promptly forgot all about the matter. 
There were enough other subjects to absorb her 
attention. TTie hurly-burly of the cabaret was 
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distracting enough to drive any serious thought 
from the mind of even the most sedate diner. 
And the partie carree of which Lily was a member 
was far from being sedate. On the contrary, it 
was quite the gayest in the place. The popping 
of corks in the vicinity of their table was fre- 
quent enough to justify the special attention that 
Capt. Chrystie had shown them. 

Lily did not realize that Hewlett's manner to* 
ward her had changed perceptibly since the night 
she had dined with him at the Hotel Navarin. 
To be sure, they were better acquainted now, oh ! 
by several hours. But one would hardly suppose 
that there was reason enough in that circumstance 
to justify him, for instance, in covertly pressing 
her hand beneath the screen afforded by the table ; 
nor in making violent love to her. It is a fact 
frequently to be observed, however, that bachelors 
are much quicker to pay court to their married 
than to their maiden acquaintances. At all 
events, Lily made no more than the faintest of 
protests against Hewlett's ardor. He was alto- 
gether too interesting to be severe with. And 
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sot wishing to appear too frigid, Lily gradually 
arrived at a stage bordering upon responsiveness. 
She did not find it at all difficult as the evening 
wore on, to give him even considerable encourage- 
ment. 

Her indulgence of Hewlett's mood did not es- 
cape Mrs. Garland's roving eye. That sophisti- 
cated dame was even a little surprised by Lily's 
conduct. Though she had not an over-abundance 
of confidence in any of her sex she had not quite 
given Lily credit for so much savoir faire in an 
affair of that sort. She decided at last, however, 
that Lily's well-expressed horror upon learning of 
her own sins of commission had been largely a 
matter of pose. Lily Wagner, it was quite evi- 
dent, was not the little white angel that her 
friends had assumed her to be. If she was, what 
was she doing with Richard Hewlett? There was 
only one conclusion to be arrived at in Mrs. Gar- 
land's mind. Upon the whole, she considered 
the four revelers about their table as exceedingly 
well met that evening. 

Like all other things of life, good and bad 
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alike, the dhmer could not last forerer. It bid 
been, as it happened, an excellent one^ topped 
oflF with not one but several liqueurs. lily was 
quite sure, as they stepped out into Broadway, 
that it had been the pleasantest evening she had 
ever passed. She was, in truth, in an exceed- 
ingly mellow humor. 

It did not occur to her, as the four climbed into 
a taxicab, that she did not know where they were 
going. She only knew that she was supremely 
happy, as the car rolled along through the bril- 
liantly lighted thoroughfare, and she nestled close 
to Hewlett as he put his arm about her. 

At Columbus Circle the chauffeur forsook 
Broadway for Central Park West, and at a comer 
in the Sixties he brought the automobile to a 
atop. 

"Where are you going?" Lily asked. ''What 
place is this?" 

"Just a friend's, dear !" Mrs. Garland told her. 
••Mrs. Faringdon's! She expected me to-ni^t, 
and I knew she wouldn't mind if I brought you 
along. The more the merrier, you know!" 
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For a fraction of a second Lily hesitated. She 
recalled hazily that there was something Marian 
had told her that had not seemed right. But 
what it was she could not remember ; and she fol- 
lowed Marian into the apartment house. Lily 
could not remember knowing a Mrs. Faringdon. 
But she had plenty of friends living on Central 
Park West. There was no reascm for her to sus- 
pect that Marian's friend Mrs. Faringdon was 
not all that she should have been — or rather, 
that she was more than a ''perfect lady" should 
be. 

A colored maid ushered them into a parlor, 
where they were greeted by Mrs. Faringdon her- 
self. She was a distinguished looking woman of 
forty-five or fifty, and evidently a person of re- 
finement and culture. She was, in fact, the last 
woman in the world whose personality would sug- 
gest her means of livelihood. For Mrs. Faring- 
don was one of that great army of parasites who 
fatten off the foibles of humanity. She wel- 
comed Lily more warmly as she saw that Mrs. 
Garland's friend was both young and pretty. 
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Such qualifications bring high prices in the sort 
of market that Mrs. Faringdon conducted in her 
innocent-appearing apartment. 

alt ♦ 4e ♦ 4e ♦ 

When Lily discovered the nature of the place 
to which Mrs. Garland had brought her, it was 
too late to turn back. 



CHAPTER XI 

UNDERCURRENTS 

IT was afternoon on a fine winter day. Hcin- 
rich Wagner had come home early after a 
disappointing series of unsuccessful calls upon 
consumers of bottled beer. But despite the re- 
buffs he had suffered ever since he had started out 
that morning his spirits were in no wise dampened. 
If he could not do his share in earning money to 
support the family, he reflected that he could at 
least help in the housework. Emma was out; 
and with a smile at the prospect of surprising her 
he had tied an apron about his waist and was 
energetically sweeping the dining-room floor. 
He was humming cheerfully to himself when 
Emma returned to the flat, carrying some pur- 
chases that she had just made at the grocer's. 
Emma laughed when she saw her husband. 

"What is the joke?** Heinrich asked. 

185 
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"You look like one of the Gold Dust Twins!" 
she said. ''Why did you put the apron CHi?*' she 
asked, as she deposited her parcels upon the buffet 

''Because I am sweeping the floor," he answered 
with dignity. 

"But why should you do it?" 

"To save you some work, you old foolishness," 
he replied, with an injured air. 

Emma looked at him fondly, thou^ she 
laughed again at the ridiculous figure he made. 
Then she said, growing serious — 

'Things are funny in this world !" 

"What?" 

"Lily — ^" she explained. "She does not care 
to do anything — and you put on an apron and do 
woman*s work!" 

Heinrich laughed. 

"American style !" he exclaimed, ready, as ever, 
with his favorite explanation. "If women do 
men's work, men must do women's work." 

But Emma was no more satisfied than ever 
with his irritating acceptance of their dau^ter- 
m-law's idleness. 
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*How was business to-day f'' she asked, chang- 
ing the subject, since she knew she could make 
little impression upon her husband's good-natured 
view of Fred's wife. 

He did not answer, but resumed his sweeping 
with renewed energy. 

"How was business to-day? Didn't you hear 
me?" she repeated. 

"Sure ! I hear you but I don't like to tell you," 
he replied. 

**Well, how is it?" she persisted, since he con- 
tinued uncommunicative. 

He looked at her reproachfully. It was no 
use trying to keep anything from a woman, he 
said to himself. He drew a deep breath. There 
was nothing for him to do, obviously, but to cat 
humble-pie. 

"I am still a scientific salesman only I don't 
sell anything," he answered, with as much dig- 
nity as he could assume. 

"Why?" 

'The papers say business is bad," he rejoined, 
'^because of a stringency in the currency. But 
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I think it's because people haven't got the ready 
money!" 

Emma relented, as she perceived that beneath 
his light manner he concealed no little shame be- 
cause of his failure. He had not cared, for him- 
self. But to confess his lack of success to Emma 
— that was an entirely diflFerent matter. 

"Anyway, Frederick is still doing well," Emma 
said consolingly. 

"Yes!" he agreed, glad to drop the subject of 
the bottled-beer business. 

"If only Lily would help him! But she is be- 
fore the mirror all the time — or going out; and 
she does nothing — nothing!" Emma shook her 
head dismally at the mental picture of Lily preen- 
ing before the glass. 

"I^t her do nothing, so long as she is good to 
Frederick," he advised, as he swept a small heap 
of dirt into the dust-pan. 

But Emma took Lily's frivolous conduct too 
much to heart to dismiss the matter from her mind 
so easily. It was something that she pondered 
over a great part of the time, both day and night. 
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''But she isn't good to him, or she would be 
more at home and look after his comforts. It 
seems like she could wipe her feet on him and he 
would not say a word !" Fred's, no less than her 
husband's, meek resignation to Lily's inexcusable 
failure to do her share toward helping Fred regain 
his position in the business world, was something 
diat Emma found both incomprehensible and ir- 
ritating. Men were all fools! she told herself 
over and over again. They were all fools, where 
a pretty woman was concemed. They would 
overlook anything — if only a woman were young, 
and outwardly attractive. 

"Don't worry though about Lily wiping her 
feet on him. He loves her; and things are not 
easy for her. And so, in little things he lets her 
have her own way. But if there was anything 
wrong — any big thing — then you would see!" 
Heinrich did his best to cajole Emma into a more 
optimistic frame of mind. 

But she would not be cheered. 

"That is what I am afraid of — that, there is 
something wrong!" she said dolefully. 
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''Mother-in-law !" Heinrich exclaimed, in an at- 
tempt to banter her out of her misgivings. 

"NO| no! Heinrich, where does she get so 
much money of late?" Eknma demanded of him. 

"I don't see that she has so much money." 

"You don't see anything I" Emma said con- 
temptuously. Ach! these stupid men! she 
thou^L 

"What do you see?" he asked, with just a hint 
of impatience. He never could understand why 
wcxnen were alwa}rs so suspicious of one another. 

"I see that three or four months ago, she used 
to borrow of me — and now she doesn't. Yes, 
and she buys herself all kinds of fine things, 
which she does not wear when Frederick is here. 
I am sure she must be borrowing from somebody 
lots of money." 

Heinrich laughed at her fears. 

"Borrow? Who from? No, Emma, there is 
nothing in that! When you have it and don't 
need it you can get it; but when you don't have it 
and do need it, then you can't get it!" He knew 
those truths from bitter experience. 
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*'Thcn perhaps she gets credit at the stores, and 
in the end the boy will have to pay," Emma 
sighed. 

'Toolishness I Foolishness!" He threw up 
his hand in a gesture of despair, "You are a 
mother-in-law, that is all I" 

"So you don*t believe me?" 

"No!" he said. 

"You don't?" 

"No, I dont," he answered with convic- 
tion. 

"Then I will show you!" she declared, with 
sudden determination. "Wait a minute!" 

She vanished through the doorway of Lily's 
room, leaving Heinrich to wonder what absurd- 
ity she was going to confront him with. He had 
not long to wait ; for Emma returned shortly with 
some of Lily's clothes thrown over her arm. 
These she placed upon a chair in front of the un- 
comfortable Heinrich. There were a gown and a 
coat, and a hat, too. 

*There!" she announced triumphantly. 

"Well?" Heinrich inquired. He was re- 
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proaching himself inwardly for having permitted 
himself to be betrayed into such a discussion. 

"Don*t you see?" she asked. 

"Yes !" he answered dryly. "I see a hat and a 
dress and a coaL" He gave a sarcastic laugh. 
"Don't you think I know such things?" 

"Do you know how much you would have to 
pay for these?" she demanded severely. 

"No ! How should I know?" 

"Then I will tell you — about two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars !" 

"What?" Heinrich was amazed by her state- 
ment. 

"One hundred and fifty dollars! Sijrty-five! 
Thirty-five I That is about what they would 
cost !" she informed him, indicating the gown, the 
coat and the hat respectively. 

Heinrich stared at her, speechless in his aston- 
ishment. Then he picked up the hat gingerly, 
and examined it. 

"For that — thirty-five dollars! It could not 
be!" he said at last, with conviction. 

"It is!" she affirmed doggedly. 
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"Thirty-five dollars for sixty caits' worth of 
velvet, with a feather sticking out?'* He wafi 
incredulous. 

"You pay for the style, my dear !" his wife ex- 
plained. 

Heinrich nodded. He supposed that she was 
right, in spite of the seeming absurdity of the 
fact. 

"I see!" he said, as the truth dawned upon 
him. "Five dollars* worth of hat and thirty 
dollars' worth of style !" 

''Yesl And then look at these!" She held 
up the coat and the gown for his inspection. 
"See the goods, the trimmings, the workman- 
ship!" 

He looked closely at the dainty creations. He 
could only see that they seemed far from simple. 
But that told him little. If it had been bottled 
beer, now, that Lily had been acquiring, he could 
have put her purchases to a satisfactory test. But 
women's clothes! They were something that he 
had never bothered his head about. 

"Where did she buy them?" he asked, think- 
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ing that the place of their sale would give him 
some idea as to the cost of the articles. 

"I doQ't know. TTie labels have been taken 
out," Emma said. 

Her sharp eyes had detected Lily's attempt at 
concealment. 

"You looked?" 

"Yes! Now what do you think?" she de- 
manded. 

"She may have got them cheap— at a sale or 
something," he suggested, reluctant to admit that 
Lily was in any way remiss. 

"No, no! And then there are other things. 
It is as I said, she must be borrowing or getting 
them on credit and in the end Frederick he will 
have to pay!" 

Heinrich was troubled by his wife's assertions. 
In spite of his unwillingness to believe that Lily 
was extravagant he was forced to acknowledge to 
himself that Emma knew more of feminine ap- 
parel than he did. He examined Lily's pretty 
possessions once more, in the effort to discover 
some imperfection that might give credence to his 
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theory that she had secured some damaged finery 
at a bargain. But his search was fruitless. 

"If these are what you say," he said slowly, 
**I cannot understand." 

"It is as I say. Heinrich, shall we tell him?" 
she asked. 

"Tell Frederick?" 

"Yes !" 

"No, Emma — ^no!" he cried, foreseeing in* 
stantly a most unpleasant scene when Lily 
learned that they had been prying. 

"But if she—" 

"No I I tell you !" he protested. "She is his 
wife. It is not for us to make trouble between 
them. Besides, the explanation may be quite 
easy. I will ask her !" 

"She will get very angry," Emma said, sur- 
prised by his offer to approach Lily on the sub- 
ject. 

"If you ask her — ^yes! but not if I ask her. 
You see — I am a father-in-law, not a mother-in- 
law!" 

In the heat of their argument they did not 
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notice Fred's arrival. He stood in the doorway 
and regarded them with a smile of amusement, 
while Emma said — 

*1 think perhaps I should do it." 

Fred did not know what she referred to. 

"No, it is for me," Heinrich objected. 

"But you see — '' she began. 

"No^ Emma, no!" he cried with vehemence, 
determined to avert a family quarrel. 

"There you go. Quarreling again!" Fred ex- 
claimed, and he laughed as they started guiltily at 
the sound of his voice. Heinrich was the first to 
recover from his confusion. 

"Hello, son I What brings you home so 
early?" he asked. 

"Dropped in to tell you a piece of good news! 
This morning I — " And then, noticing Lily's 
belongings spread upon the chair, he stopped. 
"Oh I Lily fixing up some clothes?" he inquired. 

"I — I was just cleaning up Lily's room," his 
mother stammered, not knowing how else to ex- 
plain the presence of Lily's clothes in the dining- 
room. It was difficult for her to dissemble, as 
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Hcinrich knew, and accordingly, unnoticed by 
Fred he signaled to her to say nothing, and to 
take the clothes back into Lily's room. 

"She brought them here for a minute, out of 
the dust," Heinrich said, coming to his wife's res- 
cue. 

"I see," Fred observed carelessly. 

"But it is all right now — so I will put them 
back!" his mother explained, still somewhat con- 
fused. 

*^ery well," Fred told her. 

And she quickly made her escape to Lily's bed- 
room. 

**You have good news, Frederick?" Heinrich 
asked, relieved that his son had not discovered the 
purport of their argument. 

"Yes!" Fred replied. "You see, this morn- 
ing — ** He noticed for the first time the apron 
that Heinrich still wore, and burst into a laugh. 
"Oh, Dad! What's the idea?" he inquired. 

"Housework!" Heinrich explained, joining in 
his son's amusement. 

'You?" 
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"Mm ! Mm !" Heinrich acknowledged. 

"Oh, Dad !'* Fred laughed again at the curi- 
ous figure that his father made. 

"Comical, eh?" Heinrich asked, with perfect 
good humor. 

"Very!" And as his mother came back into 
the room Fred called — "Mother! Mother! 
Look!" He nodded toward his father. "Half- 
man, half-woman!" he exclaimed. All three 
laughed gaily; and Heinrich and Etnmz ex- 
changed a look of relief because Fred had guessed 
nothing of the subject that was still uppermost 
in their minds. 

"To-day, all of a sudden, he took to sweeping 
the floor," Emma remarked. "The dust makes 
him sneeze as if he had a bad cold and he says it 
is good for the health." 

"Exercise! We all need exercise! He 
knows," Heinrich said. 

Fred gave his father an affectionate thiunp on 
the back. 

"You old joker, you !" he laughed. 
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''Let him joke! But you tell us the good 
news,'' his mother said. 

"Yes!" chimed in Heinrich. They were both 
delighted to see Fred in such good spirits. 

"I want Lily to hear it, too," Fred said, looking 
at them inquiringly. 

"She is out just now," Emma informed him. 

"She's out a good deal — lately," he observed. 

"With her friends!" Heinrich said, promptly, 
determined that no one — ^not even Fred — should 
switch them to any discussion of Lily. It was a 
subject best let strictly alone, he was convinced. 

"Go on ! Tell us !" Emma urged. 

Fred turned to them eagerly. 

"To-day I got the handling of Mr. Raymond 
Walker's properties, including two fine, big apart- 
ment houses!" he announced with pleasure. 

The two old people received this bit of news 
with imdisguised delight. 

"Two apartment buildings?" Heinrich ex- 
claimed gleefully. 

"Yes." 
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'UplcDcHd!" Emma cried, with a look of im- 
measurable pride in her soa. 

"One is on Central Park West — the other on 
Riverside Drivie !" Fred continued. 

**Stylish?" his mother inquired. 

Fred nodded affirmatively. 

"The one on the Drive is only about four blocks 
from here and is absolutely new," he explained. 

"Great, my boy! That is great!" his father 
said. 

"The former agent has been negligent about 
some things, so I've just been to look the place 
over, and being so near I simply kad to come 
in to tell you the news." Fred's face was aglow 
with the pleasure that the old folks' happiness 
gave him. 

"That's right! We love to hear good news 
from you," Einma said. 

"Yes, sirree!" Heinrich declared. 

"I've something special for you!" Fred said 
then, crossing the room to where his mother was. 

**Yes?" she inquired. 

"Gret a servant," he commanded, with a smile. 
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"But, my boy — " she began- 

He nipped her protest in the bud. 

"We can afford it now/' he told her. 

But Einma was not to be easily persuaded to 
his plan. As a matter of fact, she much pre- 
ferred to do the work required about the flat to 
sitting with folded hands and being waited upon. 
She had been happier since they had moved into 
their present modest quarters than she had been 
in the big house, with all its servants. Emma 
had been Heinrich Wagner's faithful helpmate 
too many years to take kindly to a life of luxury. 
And moreover, she loved to help her boy in his 
fight to recoup his fortunes. She gloried in her 
ability to cook and clean and sew — to work with 
her hands in faithful service of those she loved. 
She shook her head at Fred's statement, 

"It will be a big expense," she began. 

'^You've been working too hard as it is," he 
told her. 

"Oh, no I" she protested. "Doesn't the col- 
ored woman come to help me twice a week?" she 
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''No excuses!'* Fred coaunanded, with an as- 
sumption of sternness. ''Get a servant And 
now good-by!" He kissed her old cheek with 
genuine tenderness. 

"Good-by, son !" She patted his hand fondly. 

'Good-by !" his father said. 

'You'll be back for dinner?" Emma asked. 

'Certainly !" Fred replied, as he paused in the 
doorway. "And for heaven's sake take oflF that 
apron and look like a regular man !" He laughed 
as he closed the door upon them. 

'He is all right," Emma said to her husband. 

'Sure he is!" Heinrich rejoined with much 
pride. 'Takes after his father I" 

"That's no joke," Emma observed. "You arc 
all right, too!" 

"Think so?" her husband asked, surprised that 
she should take no exception to his assertion. 

"Sure so! Only I don't like you to look like a 
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woman !" 



"You want me to look like a regular man too, 
eh?" he retorted. "Em, zwei, dreir With a 
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whisk he removed his apron. *^o longer a 
woman, but a man again !" he cried 

*'That is good!" Emma said, smiling het ap- 
proval of his transformation. 

"All that good news! It is a pity Lily was 
not here!" Heinrich remarked. 

"When is she here?'* Emma asked sourly. 

"Oh ! She is yoimg !" he observed indulgently. 
"She must have some good times! He almost 
caught us about the clothes, though. It is lucky 
you were so quick to think." 

"Yes. I do not know how I came to do it," 
Emma said. "If I had not — *' But her sen- 
tence was never finished, for at that moment Lily 
Wagner unlocked the door of the flat an^ pushed 
it open. 



CHAPTER XII 

NEW GARMENTS 

**TTELLO!" Lily said, as she entered the 
JL jL room where her husband's parents sat 
She was dressed in a street gown that Emma's 
watchful eye appraised at a value not less than 
that which she had ascribed to the dress she had 
shown to Heinrich. In her hand Lily carried a 
flat package, containing some new photographs 
she had just had made at a fashionable photog- 
rapher's. She laid the large envelope upon the 
table and began pulling off her gloves. 
. "Have a nice walk?" Heinrich inquired pleas- 
antly. 

"Splendid! It's just great to be out in die 
air on a day like this." She took off her hat and 
coat, dropping them upon a chair, and sat down 
to read a letter that had awaited her return. 

"You see?" Emma whispered to Heinrich, 
with her eyes scrutinizing Lily's clothes. 
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"Ssh ! Ssh !" He tried to silence her, fearful 
lest Lily should detect her meaning. 

"It is as I say," Emma declared to him, with 
a grim look. 

Heinrich shook his finger at her wamingly. 
But he glanced instinctively at Lily's costume. 
She did look well-dressed. There was no mis- 
take about that, he had to admit to himself. 

Lily, having read her letter, settled herself 
comfortably at the table and began to open her 
packet of photographs. She pulled them out of 
their wrapping and examined them in a manner 
that was undeniably self-satisfied. There were 
several different poses among the portraits. 

Heinrich, watching her with interest — for he 
had the curiosity of a boy — joined her at the 
table. 

"Pictures?** he inquired agreeably. 

"Photographs — mine I" Lily replied. 

"You had some taken?" Emma asked quickly. 
"More extravagance!" she muttered, under her 
breath. 

"Ycsl Last week I It's been a long time 
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since I sat for the last ones," Lily reminded her. 
"These came out beautifully!'* 

"Let me see !" Heinrich said He put on his 
glasses and took a photograph that Lily handed to 
him. He looked at it with admiration. 

"Fine! Great!" he cried enthusiastically. 
"Emma ! Look !" He passed the photograph on 
to Ejnma and stuck his glasses upon her nose. 

Elmma said nothing — ^but her face was a study 
in expressicms as she gazed upon Lily's smiling 
likeness. 

"How do you like this one?" Lily asked her 
father-in-law, giving him another picture. 

"They are not all the same?" he asked 

"No! Two styles — ^half a dozen each!" she 
announced. 

"Why — ^I think this is even nicer than the 
other!" he told her. **Let me see — ^" he said, 
turning to Emma and holding out his hand for 
the portrait that he had given her. He examined 
the two different poses critically. 

"I like this one !" he decided after a moment 
"No, I don't ! Yes, I do ! No, I don't ! Oh, I 
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don't know! Emma, which do you like?" He 
held the pictures up for Emma to see. 

"They are both very pretty," Emma said some- 
what grudgingly. "But they must have cost a 
lot of money." 

"Oh! Not so much!" Lily said carelessly. 

"Still, it is an expense," her mother-in-law ob- 
served. 

Lily shot a venomous glance at her. 

"I knew that would come !" she cried. "I was 
waiting for it!" She rose angrily from the ta- 
ble. 

Heinrich looked volumes of reproach at his 
wife. This was just the sort of thing Emma 
was always doing — antagonizing Lily in some 
way or other, when no good could come of her 
meddling. TTie pictures had been made. It was 
too late to prevent Lily from spending the money. 
Why? oh, why were women always saying the 
wrong thing? Heinrich wondered. 

**But, Lily dear!" he began, with the idea of 
pacifying her; but Lily only reached out impa- 
tiently and took her photographs away from him. 
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''In this houfle there's nothing but talk of monqr 
and expense/' she snapped. "I'm sick and tired 
of it." 

Emma considered her daughter-in-law to be an 
exceedingly unreascxiable young woman. She 
was hurt, too, to have Heinrich look at her so 
reproachfully. It seemed to her that he always 
took Lily's part against her. 

'*But Frederick is working so hard !" she said. 

'^Well, what of it?" Lily asked insolently. 

"But, Lily, you see that — " It was Heinrich 
now, caught between Scylla and Charybdis. 

"I see that I'm being nagged to death!" Lily 
interrupted. "That's what I see!" 

"My dear child!" Emma said, in the attempt 
to placate her, "I only say it is a pity to spend so 
much money when Frederick works so hard !" 

"What concern is it of yours what I spend?" 
Lily demanded, with undisguised defiance. "I 
don't have to ask you about it, do I? It's a fine 
thing if I can't have a few photographs taken 
without being talked to and cross-questioned about 
it." 
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"That is all right, dear," Heinrich said, anx- 
ious to appease her and rescue the family from a 
trying situation. 

"I'm getting tired of it, I tell you !" Lily con- 
tinued. She made no attempt to control her 
anger. 

"But what have I said?" Emma asked her. 

"Quite enou^!" Lily said, frowning at 
her. "If Fred doesn't complain, why should 
you?" 

"But why get so excited?" Emma asked, say- 
ing the worst thing she could have possibly said 
to the enraged girl. 

"I'm not excited I" 

Emma laughed, thereby only increasing Lily's 
resentment. 

"I'm not !" Lily repeated, her voice rising with 
her increasing choler. "I'm not! And if — " 

"Stop it ! Stop it !" Heinrich cried^ losing pa- 
tience with both wwnen. 

"I won't have her insinuations!" Lily contin- 
ued, firai in her determination not to be imposed 
upon. 
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"I only said — " Emma b^an, but her husband 
choked off her retort. 

"Stop it, I tell you!'* he repeated. "Stop it, 
before it begins! When a man and a woman 
start to argue it has a chance to finish, but when 
two women start — Ach GottT Words failed 
him utterly at the thoughL His entreaty, how- 
ever, produced little effect upon Lily. She sat 
down in a chair and faced her husband's parents 
with an air of hostility that boded ill for them. 

"Just because I have some photographs taken 
— ^some ordinary photographs — she complains of 
the expense," she said. 

"I did not complain," Emma objected. "I 
only mentioned it." 

"What business is it of yours, anyway?" Lily 
asked hotly. She resented the very presence of 
her mother-in-law in the flat. It galled her 
grievously that Fred should support his parents. 
Every penny spent for their care was only so 
much taken from her. That was the way Lily 
reasoned. 

"It is my son's business," Emma declared. 
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'Then let him attend to it," Lily advised her. 

'They arc off again!" Heinrich shouted, as 
Emma started to reply. "Emma! There arc 
some buttons to sew on my coat !" he announced 
in a desperate attempt to put an end to the 
quarrel. 

"I don't like the way she talks to me," Emma 
said, with dogged persistence. 

"You know the remedy!" was Lily's icy re- 
tort. 

"You hear that!" Emma turned to her hus- 
band with renewed excitement. 

"There are some buttons to sew on my coat!" 
he repeated sternly. 

"I won't have—" 

"Emma !" he exclaimed. 

"But she said—" 

"Emma! There are some buttons to sew on 
my coat!" He stood over her like a lord and 
master who must be obeyed. 

For once, Emma had shown that she was ca- 
pable of conducting herself quite in the American 
style. But now her life-long habit of yielding 
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to her husband's authority asserted itself* and 
Emma weakened into compliance with his de- 
mand. 

''G)me !" Heinrich said, quick to take advantage 
of her resignation. He took her by the ann and 
started to lead her from the room. 

"She said I complained," Eknma grumbled, as 
she walked across the floor. 

"And you did!" Lily rejoined, nothing loth to 
continue the dispute. 

"I did not!" Emma hung back, despite Hcin- 
rich's vigorous pulling. 

"I know what you said!" Lily screamed, al- 
most beside herself. 

"So do I !" Emma rejoined. "And if—" 

"Emma!" Heinrich gave a mi^ty tug. 
"Come!" 

"Yes, but she — " Emma began. 

"Emma! There are some buttons to sew on 
my coat!" Heinrich reiterated. He saw victory 
threatening to slip from his grasp. "Come! 
Come ! Come !" 

And to his immense relief Emma yielded to 
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bis frantic appeal. But she still continued to 
mutter her displeasure as she accompanied him 
out of the dining-room. 

"Lily has no right to say things I did not say. 
I only said, It was an expense and if — ' " 

He shook his head despairingly. 

**It is just as I said, when two women start to 
argue they never will finish. They end, then be- 
gin again, then end !" 

Lily looked after them spitefully; and her face 
was flushed with irritation. When the door had 
closed upon Emma's indignant mutterings Lily 
went to the table and took up once more the in- 
nocent objects that had so aroused her mother-in- 
law's indignation. 

Under the thrill of pleasure that the pretty 
portraits gave her Lily soon forgot her anger. 
Besides, had she not won a moral victory? — for 
she was left triumphant upon the field of battle. 

As she stood admiring her likenesses the door- 
bell rang, but so great was her absorption that 
she did not hear the bell until it had sounded 
several times. Then, with a gesture of impa- 
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ticnce she tx>ssed the pictures upon the table and 
reluctantly went to the door. Her annoyance 
quickly turned to pleasure, however, for the caller 
was none other than her dear friend Marian Gar- 
land. 

"So you answer the bell now?" Mrs. Garland 
asked, as Lily let her in. 

Lily nodded. 

"Fve just had a fuss with the old lady," she 
informed her caller. She knew she could depend 
upon receiving sympathy from this quarter. 

"A fuss with the old lady?" 

"Yes !" 

"Anything important?" Mrs. Garland asked, 
looking at Lily with sudden suspicion. 

Lily hastened to quiet her fears. 

"No! Same old thing! Fred's hard work 
and the money I spend!" 

"Where is she?" Mrs. Garland inquired. 

Lily inclined her head toward the old couple's 
room. 

"And the old gentleman?" Mrs. Garland con- 
tinued. 
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**Hc*s there, too/* Lily said. 

Mrs. Garland shrugged her shoulders. 

"Well, far be it from me to intrude my opin- 
ions where they are not wanted, but I tell you 
again I wouldn't have them here." She sat down 
and looked at Lily with pity, with a compassion 
that was the most soothing salve imaginable to 
lAiys wounded feelings. 

"Fred wouldn't send them away," she said, 
with regret at her husband's attitude towards his 
parents. 

"Have you suggested it?" Mrs. Garland per- 
sisted. 

"No! It wouldn't do any good." 

"My dear! No woman knows what she can 
do with a man till she tries it ! Take my advice 
— ^have your husband find another home for them. 
You're entitled to have your house to yourself 
and — ^" She paused and looked at Lily mean- 
ingly. "This" — ^she said slowly and in a low 
voice — "this is dangerous." 

Lily's face grew troubled. 

"I almost believe it," she admitted. "The old 
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man's harmless enough, but I feel that jA# is be* 
ginning to suspect something." 

'*Then why keep a spy in your own home?" 

Lily faced her despairingly. 

"But what can I do?" she asked. She consid- 
ered her chance of ousting the old couple as ab- 
solutely nil. 

'*Make a stand for your rights, and you'll get 
them/' her friend counseled. 

"You don't know how Fred loves them," Lily 
told her. 

But Mrs. Garland was not to be dissuaded from 
her resolve to prod Lily to definite action. 

"Something will happen — some little thing! 
She'll suspect, go with it to your husband, and 
then — ^Vesuvius!" She raised her hands aloft in 
a gesture expressive of the direst calamity. 

Lily grew frightened at the mere thought of 
discovery. 

"If he ever found out — the disgrace of it ! Oh, 
the disgrace of it !" She was almost on the verge 
of hysterics as she considered the possibility of de- 
tecticMi. 
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'There's no chance of his doing that except 
through her," Mrs. Garland pointed out. She 
had immeasurable faith in tlie stupidity of man- 
kind. 

"I don't know!" Lily was doubtful. 

"I do!" Mrs. Garland assured her with confi- 
dence. ''When it comes to being fooled, the un- 
suspecting husband makes a boy of five look like 
a diplomat." 

Lily shook her head. 

"Take my husband, for instance — and he's an 
average husband. I can make him think that 
black is white, and red is blue! I can persuadcj 
him that to-day is to-morrow, and that yesterday 
never was; I can make him say 'woof! woof!' and 
sit up with the biscuit on his nose till I give him 
the word. And it's all done with kindness and 
without the aid of a whip." She laughed. 
"Why, I've even fixed about the sealskin coat." 

"No! How?" Lily asked, her face brighten- 
ing with interesL 

"Easily! You know I bought it brand new 
about a month ago?" 
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"Yes!" 

"Of course it would never do to let him know 
that, nor that I paid twelve hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for it; so I fussed the lining up a little and 
pawned it for a hundred in the name of Mrs. 
Blackwood/* She turned to Lily with a smile of 
the utmost self-satisfaction. 

"Well?" Lily awaited the rest of the story 
with eagerness. 

"The day before yesterday I told him that a 
certain Mrs. Blackwood, a friend of mine, who 
had sailed the previous day to make her per- 
manent home in South America, having no further 
use for her beautiful sealskin coat, had pawned 
it for a ridiculously low figure and given me the 
pawn ticket. Thereupon I turned the ticket over 
to him and asked him to go and see if it wasn't 
a real bargain, the result being that he came home 
that evening glowing with the happiness of a 
noble deed well done and made me a present of 
my own coat! Rather neat, that! Tchk! 
Tchk! Tchk! Get up! What?" She laughed 
as she saw in her mind's eye the figure that her 
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unsuspecting husband cut as he returned triumph- 
antly with his **bargain." 

"I couldn't fool Fred like that," Lily said, 
gazing upon her friend with admiration. 

"As I remarked before, you never know till 
you try," Mrs. Garland retorted. 

"You didn't want to see me about anything 
particular, did you?" Lily inquired in a low voice. 

"No! I thought rd ask you if you'd seen 
Mrs. Faringdon's new apartment?" 

At the mention of their common friend Lily 
showed instant signs of alarm. She rose quickly, 
and glanced round with apprehension at the va- 
rious doors opening out of the dining-room. 

"It's all right. How could they know any- 
thing?" Mrs. Garland said contemptuously. 

"That's another thing I'm afraid of. It's too 
near!" Lily murmured. 

"Nonsense! People don't even know their 
next-door neighbors in New York," Mrs. Gar- 
land assured her. 

"But I might be seen," Lily objected thought- 
fully. 
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Mrs. Garland scoffed at her fears. She was do 
weakling, to go about in fear and trembling, 
glancing over her shoulder to see if she was ob- 
served. She always held her head up and ven- 
tured boldly wherever the occasion required. 

**Tum the comer in this town and you're in 
another world !" she exclaimed. "And you're al- 
lowed to call on your friends, aren't you? Dcm't 
be foolish, dear!" 

"Just the same, I wish Mrs. Faringdcm hadn't 
moved," Lily said with regret. She had worried 
more than a little at the close proximity of her 
convenient friend's new quarters. 

"You won't when you've seen the apartment," 
Mrs. Garland rejoined. "Of course, it isn't all 
fixed up yet, and so I'm just going over to see if 
I can help her in any way. It's simply charming, 
my dear, and as for the view of the river — ^you 
never saw a prettier one." 

Mrs. Garland never experienced any difficulty 
in determining upon which side her bread was 
buttered. She had discovered, long since, that by 
being agreeable to Mrs. Faringdon she profited 
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substantially. Mrs. Faringdon was not overbur- 
dened with calls of other than a strictly business 
nature and she felt a natural gratitude for such 
little attentions as Mrs. Garland had fallen into 
the habit of bestowing upon her. Consequently 
Mrs. Faringdon took especial pains to provide that 
Mrs. Garland should make the acquaintance of 
her most generous visitors. 

While Mrs. Garland was talking Lil}^s eye fell 
upon her new photographs. She picked up two 
of them and handed them to her friend. 

"Do you like them?" she asked. 

"Yes, I should say I do. They're beautiful I" 
Mrs. Garland assured her. 

'They are good, aren't they?" Lily was 
pleased with Mrs. Garland's approval. 

"Good is no word for it! And how stunning 
your figure is!" 

Lily did not deny the allegation. On the con- 
trary, she nodded her concurrence in the opinion. 

"Keep it that way !" Mrs. Garland admonished 
her. "The average «American woman who be- 
gins as a beauty ends as a bust." 
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"Don't worry I I'll keep my figure," Lily I^ 
plied, with the fatuous confidence of every young 
and slender woman. 

"Good !" her friend exclaimed, glad to endorse 
so worthy a resolve. And then — 

"May I have these?" she asked, holding up the 
two photographs. 

"Both?" 

"Certainly !" Mrs. Garland answered, with a 
laugh. 

"If you really want them !" Lily said, her eyes 
shining with gratified vanity. 

"I certainly do!" Mrs. Garland assured her. 

"Then, of course you may have them," Lily 
said graciously. 

"Thanks, dear! Next time you call on mc 
you'll find them in the loveliest frames," Mrs. 
Garland promised. "They deserve it, too." She 
was holding both photographs up to compare 
them again when Heinrich Wagner emerged from 
his room. 

"Great ! Huh?" he exclaimed, as he saw what 
Mrs. Garland was doing. 
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"Yes, indeed I Lily has given these to me," 
she answered. 

"Both of them?" Heinrich inquired. 

"Yes. Fm taking them away with me, too." 

"Shall I wrap them up?" he asked, offering to 
take the pictures. 

"Don't trouble!" she said. 

'TNo trouble at all!" he told her. And he 
rarefully received the photographs from her and 
started for the kitchen, where his wife kept a 
drawer filled with wrapping paper and cord. 
Til put them face to face so they can kiss each 
>ther," he said, with a smile for Lily. 

"By the way," Mrs. Garland said to Lily, 
when they were once more alone, "I heard from 
Mr. Vanburg to-day. He wants me to dine with 
liim this evening." 

"Are you going to?" Lily asked her. 

^'No! He's so old!" Mrs. Garland sighed. 
It was really unfortimate, she often reflected, 
that she was a person of such delicate sensibili- 
ties. Her fastidiousness often stood in the way 
of no inconsequential pecuniary gain. 
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'He is not so very old V* Lily protested 

''Oh, no! He only rowed stroke when Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware!" Mrs. Garland 
scofiFed. 

Their discussion of their elderly friend came 
to a sudden end as Heinrich returned from the 
kitchen with paper and twine, which he deposited 
upon the table. 

"Now we will see!" he remarked, placing the 
pictures carefully together. "Face to face, so 
they kiss each other!" He wrapped the paper 
deftly into a neat package, which he held out to 
Mrs. Garland "And there it is!" he said with 
a flourish. 

"Thank you, Mr. Wagner!" Mrs. Garland 
said. 

"The pleasure is mine," he assured her, with 
his best bow. 

She started toward the hall. 

"Good-af tcmoon !" she ssud to him. 
'Grood-af tcraoon !" he replied. 
'See you soon, dear!" She turned to Lily 
with a significant look. 
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•^cry well!" Lily answered, with perfect un- 
derstanding. And having closed the door be- 
hind her departing guest she returned and picked 
up her hat, coat and muff, as well as the remain- 
ing photographs, and started for her room. 

"Fine-looking woman!" Heinrich observed to 
her, referring to their late guest. 

"Yes!" Lily agreed. 

"Smart, too!" he added. 

"Oh ! She's all right," she said lightly. And 
she left the old fellow, to take her belongings 
into her own toool 



CHAPTER XIII 



AT BAY 



LILY had not been gone long before she 
burst out of her room in a fine rage. 

"Who has been interfering with my things?" 
she demanded of the astonished Heinrich. 

He looked at her in confusion. 

"Your — ^your things?" he repeated after her. 

"Yes! Who has been handling my clothes?" 
she snapped. 

'^hy I— I—" 

But the impatient Lily did not wait for his 
halting answer. She had her own suspicions. 
Crossing the room quickly she flung open the door 
of the old couplers bedroom, without pausing for 
so much as a tap. 

"Here, you! You!" she cried. 

"You want me?" Emma asked, coming out of 
her room. 
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"Why have you been meddling with my 
clothes?'* Lily shrilled passionately. 

"I — I thought I would clean up the closet a bit 
and—" 

"And who asked you to trouble about my 
closet?" Lily inquired, interrupting the old lady's 
stammering answer. 

"Why— I thought that—" 

"In future Pd thank you to leave my things 
alone. Do you hear? Leave them alone!" 
Lily was screaming like a fish-wife now. Fol- 
lowing so closely upon the affair of the photo- 
graphs this fresh interference with her rights was 
all the more maddening. 

"I have not done any harm," was Emma's meek 
rejoinder. 

"And I'll see that you don't do any," Lily 
warned her. "In future I'll see that you don't 
even have the chance to do it." 

"Lily! What do you mean?" Heinrich 
cried, alarmed by her sinister statement. 

"Just what I said!" his son's wife declared. 
"It's time for us to separate." She had decided. 
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suddenly, to take Marian Garland's advice and 
assert herself. She would be mistress in her own 
home! The petty espionage of Fred's mother 
was always unendurable. Now it had become 
dangerous. Yes — Marian was righL At all 
costs, she was determined to oust the old people 
from her home. 

Heinrich and Emma heard her declaration with 
amazement A terrified look passed between 
them. To be separated from their son! Ach! 
It was a possibility they had never dreamed of. 

"You mean — we must leave here?" Heinrich 
stammered. 

"Yes !" 

"But Fred! What will he say?" Emma 
asked. 

"Don't trouble about Fred. I'll take care of 
him," Lily said insolently. 

"But why — why must we go?" Heinrich ap- 
pealed timidly. 

"Because I'm tired of having you about !" she 
said with brutal frankness. "Tired of the talk 
of 'expense' and 'money, money, money!' Be- 
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cause my husband and my home belong to me and 
from now on I don't intend to share them with 
anyone/* 

"Oh! Hcinrich!" Emma wailed, and in her 
anguish she put her hand out to him instinctively. 

"What are we to do?** he asked Lily, as he put 
his arm about his old wife. They made a 
pathetic picture, as they stood there. But Lily 
was indifferent to their age and helplessness. 

"That's very simple!** she sneered. "Live 
somewhere else!*' 

"And after all these years you would separate 
us from our son?'* Emma turned to her irate 
daughter-in-law with the instinctive hope that the 
girl would relent. But Lily was adamant in her 
resolve. 

"Why not?** she asked "Only my kindness 
has permitted you to have him so long. Most 
wives would have separated you years ago.*' 

"And this is the return for my hard work and 
devotion!'* The old woman sank into a rock- 
ing-chair and b^an rocking violently back and 
forth upon the carpetless floor. The noise irri- 
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tated Lily, but she bit her lip and refrained from 
making any commenL 

"I don't want you to work hard," she said to 
the old woman. "And as for your devotion, I 
am sure we'll be better friends if we arc not to- 
gether so much.'* 

"Heinrich !" Eknma wa^ now on the verge of 
tears. 

"Lily! Please! You know how this will 
hurt Fred," Heinrich pleaded. 

"I don't see why my home should be diflFerent 
frcMn others," Lily retorted. "I intend to be left 
alone — alone with my husband !" 

"But his mother! It would break her heart!" 
he groaned. 

"My mind's made up," Lily said firmly. 

"If that is so . . ." he began. 

"It is, I tell you," she declared. 

And Heinrich realized that Lily was absolutely 
uncompromising. A look of sadness came into 
his eyes as he accepted her decision. He bowed 
in resignation. 

"Then there shall be no trouble between you 
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and Fred on our account," he promised, in a gen- 
tle voice. And turning to his wife he patted her 
shoulder as he said to her, speaking slowly, as one 
does in explaining some mystery to a child: 

"Emma I Dry your tears! She is his wife; 
she does not want us here and there is nothing for 
us to do but what she says." 

Elmma saw him but dimly through her tears. 

"After all these years!" she moaned. 

"It is true what she says. She is his wife. 
We must not come between them," he admonished 
her. 

She wept softly. And he put his arm about 
her and tried to comfort her. 

Meanwhile, Lily was congratulating herself 
upon the success of her revolt The undertak- 
ing had proved simpler than she would have dared 
to suppose. To be sure — there was still Fred to 
reckon with. But she had bluffed the old folk 
into submission. The battle was already more 
than half won, she told herself. 

"Pm glad you see it that way," she said, 
following up her advantage. "For if you 
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hadn't — " And then she stopped suddenly. 
The outer door opened, and closed with a bang; 
and in another instant Fred looked into the room 
from the hall. 

"Hello, everybody!'* he said cheerfully, slip- 
ping off his coat and hanging it up. "I'd have 
been here a little earlier, only I stopped in at 
the tailor's. And, Lily! I've settled on a blue 
serge." He came into the dining-room with a 
smile for each and every one of them ; but it faded 
quickly as he sensed some trouble — some oddity 
in their bearing. "What's wrong?" he asked, 
since no one spoke. 

As Fred looked at Lily, as if appealing to her 
for an explanation, Heinrich, in pantomime, told 
Emma to stop weeping. 

"There is nothing wrong, my boy," Heinrich 
said, with a slight cough of embarrassment. 

"No!" Emma said, bravely substantiating his 
statement, though it cost her much effort to re- 
strain her tears. 

"But there is!" Fred insisted, looking incred- 
ulously from one to another of the three. 
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His father bestowed upon him the most imio- 
cent smile his guilt would pemiit, as he hastily 
framed a white lie for Fred's benefit. 

"The fact is," he said glibly, "your mother — 
and me — we have talked things over, and we 
think it is best that a young couple should have 
their house to themselves." 

Fred stared at him in amazement. 

"Yes !" Ijnma spoke up, detemiined that Fred 
should be spared the pain of knowing the truth. 

"What?" their son exclaimed. He thought 
for a moment that they had both lost their minds. 

Emma quailed under his searching look. She 
was not accustomed to lying, even in what she 
considered a righteous cause. 

"We think it best that a young couple — should 
live alone," she stammered, "without the old peo- 
ple." 

Fred shot a quick glance of suspicion at Lily. 

"Since when have you thought this?" he asked 
his mother. 

"Oh, for — quite a long while!" she replied. 
"Haven't we, Heinrich?" 
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"Yes. We — we think we have lived together 
too long/' her husband said, coining to her assist- 
ance. 

Again Fred turned severely to Lily, but she 
only tossed her head, and made no comment 
With a gesture of impatience he withdrew his 
questioning eyes from her and walked up to his 
mother. 

"Mother, do you think youVc lived too long 
with me?" he asked. 

In her confusion she averted her face as she 
tried to produce a plausible answer. 

"Well — ^my boy — I — I — *' she hesitated, not 
knowing exactly what to say. 

"Do you?'' her son persisted. "Mother, do 
you think you have lived too long with me?" 

Emma was in a quandary. 

"I — I — " She could not dissemble any longer, 
and unable to restrain her emotion, she burst into 
tears. With one hand over her eyes, she groped 
blindly for her husband with the other. Hein- 
rich, his face working under his distress, put his 
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arms around her. And so they stood^ while Fred 
looked from them to Lily and back again in his 
perplexity. 

"Who suggested this?" he asked at last, for 
he could not shake oflF the suspicion that Lily was 
at the bottom of the painful affair. 

"Oh! No one in particular!" his father ex- 
plained. "We were all talking and somehow — 
it happened." 

Fred could not bear to see his mother weep- 
ing. 

"Don't cry. Mother, please!" he begged. 
"Everything is going to be all right. There, 
dear! There!" He patted her with undis- 
guised affection. And then wheeling upon the 
uncommunicative Lily he asked in a stem voice — 
"Who was the cause of this?" 

Lily had begun to wish that her friend Mrs. 
Garland might be present with her invaluable aid 
to injured wives. She missed the moral — or im- 
moral, if you will — support of that experienced 
manipulator of men. 
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"I wmply said it would be better if in the fu- 
ture we didn't all live together," she replied, with 
as much plausibility as she could muster. 

"Why better?" he demanded. 

She drew a deep breath, under the stress of the 
situation, and said slowly — 

"Because you and I would be happier if — if wc 
lived alone," she concluded, blurting out the 
crucial words as if she feared to say them, and 
yet as if relieved when she had accomplished the 
ordeal of conveying the unpleasant information 
to him. 

"Happier alone?" He winced, as though she 
had struck him in the face. 

"Yes !" 

"Do you mean you consider they are in the 
way?" Fred queried. 

"Since you put it that way — ^yes, I do," Lily 
admitted. 

"Well, I don't!" he declared with rising in- 
dignation. 

Heinrich stepped gallantly into the marital 
breach. 
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*Tlcasc do not have trouble on our account,'* 
he entreated. 

"Please!" Emma begged 

"It shall be as Lily says," Heinrich continued. 
"And I will go to look for rooms now — at 
once I" He turned to leave them, with the in- 
tention of putting his plan into immediate exe- 
cution. 

Fred sprang in front of him. 

"You won't. Father I" he protested. '"We have 
been together and we shall remain together." 

Lily summoned all her courage then. She 
realized that now, if ever, was the time for her 
to assert her rights. She stepped forward 
quickly, nerved to the demands of the crisis and 
cried in a passionate voice — 

"I don't want them in my home any longer!" 
She had taken the step at last. There was no 
retreat now. 

For a brief moment Fred and Lily glared at 
each other. He was speechless. Her heartless- 
ness toward his father and mother was something 
that he could not easily comprehend. 
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"Isn't it my home too?"' he asked bcr at last 



"Aren't my wishes to be considered?" 

"I don't want them here!" Lilr would not 
yield an inch of her hardly-won ground. 

"But why?" he pleaded, wondering. 'If yoa 
have any reason, let me know what it is and if 
it's a good reason — well?" 

"I can't get along with your modier/' Lily 
said, somewhat shamefacedly. 

"Why? What has she done to offend you?" 

"Oh — ^nothing! But I can't get along widi 
her, that's all," she repeated. 

"That isn't sufficient reason for me," he re* 
torted. 

Lily had not realized that he could harbor as 
much harshness as he now displayed toward 
her. 

"Well, it is for me," she said, with a toss of her 
head. 

"What I am sorry for is that Lily docs not 
know more about taking care of the house," Ejnma 
aid, with her propensity for blundering. 

Ar this unfortunate remark of her mother-in* 
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law's, Lily's venomous tongue unloosed itself. 

"Don't worry about that! I can take care of 
the house just as well as you can," she sneered. 

"It's a pity you haven't done it," Fred ex- 
claimed 

His forbearance was exhausted. He could 
see absolutely no reason for Lily's attitude — ^no 
excuse for her objection to his parents. Man- 
like, he was quite blind to the natural antipathy 
that Lily and Emma aroused in each other. He 
saw in his mother only an inoffensive old lady — 
somewhat old-fashioned, to be sure, but none the 
less lovable and devoted. 

Fred's implication that she had evaded her 
share in the work of the household only served to 
infuriate Lily the more. 

"What chance have I had to do it?" she 
snarled. "Your mother has been the mistress 
here. That's the very point I'm making. What 
other woman would have tolerated the presence 
of a father-in-law and a mother-in-law as I have 
done?" 

"Tolerated? Please remember that you arc 
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speaking of my father and mother," he warned 
her. 

"I know whom Pm speaking of," she rejoined 

"Lily!" He had all he could do to restrain 
himself from taking hold of her forcibly. 

Old Heinrich listened to their heated words 
with increasing alarm. He saw Fred's face turn 
pale with fury, and noticed that his hands trem- 
bled under the stress of his anger. 

"Please — my son . . ." he exclaimed. 

But Fred silenced him with a peremptory ges- 
ture. 

"What has come over you lately?" he de- 
manded of his wife. 

She flashed a quick glance of suspicion at him. 
What did he know ? she asked herself. And then 
she decided immediately that he was quite ig- 
norant of her infidelity. 

"Nothing has come over me — more than 
usual," she said. 

'Then why this sudden demand that I should 
send them away?" 
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'The demand may be sudden, the reason 



isn't:* 



"And what is the reason?" 

"That you and I should have our home to our- 
selves as other married couples have," Lily an- 
swered, somewhat mollified under Fred's cahner 
questioning. 

"And what shall I do with them?" he asked 
blankly. 

"Let them live somewhere else as other par- 
ents do," she suggested. 

''We will go — '* Emma broke in. "Won't we, 
Heinrich?" 

"Yes!" Heinrich agreed. 

"You won't go. You'll stay," was Fred's brief 
but pointed comment. 

'They'll go!" Lily declared. 

"They'll stay!" he said again, 

"I say they will go!" she cried, giving him a 
baneful look. 

"And I say they will stay!" He had no 
thought of yielding. "We'll have no more words 
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over this ; the matter is settled They stay \iiat 
with us." 

But his determinaticm prcxluced not the aligjta^ 
est consternation in Lily. She felt that fllie wtt 
mistress of the situation — ^irrespective of whatever 
stand Fred might take. 

"That is your final decision?'' she said to him 
inquiringly. 

"It is!" 

"Very well !" That was the only observatiooi 
that she made. Without another word she 
turned on her heel and entered her bedroooL 

Fred started to follow her; then thou^t bet- 
ter of his impulse to try to placate her. He 
stopped, and for a moment looked anxiously to- 
ward Lily's chamber. 

His mother, distressed by his anxiety, ap- 
proached him with a gentle cry of sympathy. 

"Not for us, Frederick! Do not have trouble 
for us !" she besought him. 

"We will go, my boy! We will go!" Hein- 
rich said. 

Fred only held up his hand forbiddingly. 
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And taking his mother's ami he led her to a chair 
in which he insisted that she sit 

It was only a minute or two before Lily re- 
turned. Deliberately she put on her coat and hat 
and calmly arranged her hair before the mirror. 
She gave never a glance at the other occupants 
of the room. They might have been lay-fig- 
ures — to judge by Lily's attitude toward them. 

Fred watched her reproachfully. 

"And what does this mean?" he asked at last. 

Lily turned her head momentarily. 

"It means that if they stay, I go. It means 
that you must choose bfetwcen them and me." 
And she continued to' pat her hair and tuck in 
sundry rebellious wisps. 

"I must choose between them and you?" 

'Tfou must! And you must do it now!" she 
answered. 

There was a pause ; but Fred made no reply. 

"Well, have you chosen?" she asked impa- 
tiently. 

"I have," he replied. 

"And which do you choose?" 
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"All of you !" he said. 

"All of us?" Lily gave a derisive lau^ 

'Tfes ! TTiey will stay and you will stay." 

"Oh, no! I shan't!" She drove a hat-pin 
into place with a vicious thrust. 

"And where do you think you will go?" he in- 
quired. 

"Wherever I please !" was her defiant rejoinder. 

"You'll stay at home!" he said grimly. 

"We'll see!" she exclaimed, pressing her lips 
tight as she steeled herself for the inevitable 
struggle. 

"You'll stay at home!" he said again; and his 
voice vibrated with a curious, threatening note. 

"And if I don't, will you beat me?" Lily 
faced him with a contemptuous smile. 

"You'll stay at home!" The primitive male 
was dominant in him now. 

"Oh, you can't bully me!" Lily told him. 
But she looked frightened now, although she tried 
her best to appear nonchalant. She turned to- 
ward the door, however, resolved to play the game 
ouL 
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"You'll stay here, I tell you?' His eyes 
nenaced her; but she did not hesitate. She had 
ler hand upon the knob, when Fred's fist dc- 
Krended upon the table with a crash. 

"You'll stay here! You'll suy here!" he 
>houted 

She paused in spite of herself, cowed by his 
mperior moral force. TTieir eyes met and for a 
ime they gazed fixedly at each other. Then Lilj^s 
'lance wavered, and her eyes dropped in submis- 
sion as she surrendered. Fred had dominated 
!ier. She was beaten, and she knew it. 

He beckoned to her in silence. And silently 
>he obeyed. Her coat slipped unheeded from 
[ler drooping shoulders. 

"Here — at home — ^where you belong !" he said. 
He pointed to a chair, and Lily shrank down 
upon it like a pretty, chastened, but imrepentant 
::hild. 

And all the time old Emma cried softly, while 
Heinrich tried to comfort her. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE AWAKENING 

MRS. FARINGDON was seated in the 
drawing-room of her apartment on River- 
side Drive. It was a beautiful room, both taste- 
fully and expensively decorated — sl combination 
by no means common in many of the pseudo- 
homes of that fashionable thoroughfare. 
Through the westem window, overlooking the 
Hudson, the low-hanging sun of the mid-winter 
afternoon crept in and outrivaled the gilt of the 
furnishings, which made such a brave showing 
at night, under the glare of the electric lights. 
Mrs. Faringdon's guests had a habit of calling 
after dark, as a rule. Indeed that matronly 
lady frequently found the daylight hours to 
drag scnnewhat slowly in their passing. It was, 
as a matter of fact, with the idea of whiling away 

the remainder of the afternoon that she had 

a46 
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picked up a volume of Shelley as a means of en- 
tertainment. 

Mrs. Faringdon, it must be remembered, was 
a person of more than a little culture and was ac- 
customed to mingling with people of taste and 
education. So engrossed had she become imder 
the spell of her favorite poet that she failed to 
notice the tinkle of her door-bell which could be 
faintly distinguished from regions at the back 
of the apartment. Nor did she hear her maid as 
the colored girl went to the door and admitted a 
caller. Not until her guest greeted her from the 
doorway, in truth, was Mrs. Faringdon aware that 
she had a visitor. 

"Hello!" some one exclaimed, and Mrs. Far- 
ingdon looked up from her book. It was Marian 
Garland. 

"Oh ! Good-af temoon !" Mrs. Faringdon rose 
to meet her. 

"Reading again?" Mrs. Garland glanced at 
the volume in her hostess' hand. 

"Yes! Shelley!" Mrs. Faringdon explained 
"Don't you think he's wcmderful?" 
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Mrs. Garland gave a slight shrug. 

"To tell the truth, I don't remember much 
about him/' she confessed as they seated them- 
selves near the table. 

"Then listen to this!" Mrs. Faringdon said, 
opening her book at the place she had marked 
with a finger. And she read with much feel- 
ing while Mrs. Garland listened tolerantly. 

'Swifter far than summer's flight, 
'Swifter far than youth's delight, 
'Swifter far than happy night, 

" 'Art thou come and gone. 
'As the earth when leaves are dead, 
'As the night when sleep is sped, 
'As the heart when joy is fled, 
'I am left alone — alone/ " 

As she finished the plaintive lines she lodccd 
up appealingly at her listener. 

"Isn't that exquisite?" she exclaimed 

But her enthusiasm met with no response. 

"Every poet seems to think there's something 
beautiful in being lonely, but I don't So far as 
Vm concerned, two's a party and one's a funeral," 
observed the practical Mrs. Garland 
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The older woman bestowed a pitying glance 
upon her. She perceived that her efforts to awake 
in her guest any appreciation of poetry was but 
love's labor lost Mrs. Garland was a thorough 
Philistine. 

"Different temperaments, different tastes!*' the 
lover of Shelley remarked with a sigh. 

"Pm going downtown to do a little shopping," 
her guest announced. "Anything I can get for 
you?" It was Mrs. Garland's practice, now that 
Mrs. Faringdon lived nearer to her own home, to 
drop in frequently upon that lady, whenever she 
happened to be passing. 

"No, thank you!" Mrs. Faringdon told her, 
though she often took advantage of her friend's 
offers. 

"How about a frame for Lily's picture?" Mrs. 
Garland suggested, with the hope she might per- 
form scMTie service for Mrs. Faringdon, thereby 
increasing the sum total of her hostess' obligations 
to her. Her design, however, proved futile upon 
this occasion, for Mrs. Faringdon had forestalled 
her. 
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'1 bought a frame this morning/' she said 

"You did?" Mrs. Garland exclaimed 'What 
kind did you get?" 

"I'll show you." And Mrs. Faringdon pressed 
an electric button that summoned her maid "I 
hope you'll like it," she added. 

"I know I shall," was Mrs. Garland's ingratiat- 
ing reply. She never let slip an opportunity to 
say or do something agreeable to Mrs. Faringdon. 

"G«t me the photograph that is on my dresser," 
the latter directed the maid who appeared quickly 
in answer to her ring. 

"Remember! You promised to give it back 
to me if Lily wouldn't give me another," Mrs. 
Garland reminded her, as she waited expectantly. 

"She'll simply have to give you another. I 
shall insist on it," Mrs. Faringdon replied. 

"But if she won't?" 

"She must," the older woman answered, with 
an air of finality. "Thank you, Elsie !" she said, 
as the maid returned and handed her the picture, 
"Here it is!" She passed the picture across to 
Mrs. Garland, who examined it critically. 
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'It's charming, of course, but isn't the frame 
rather simple?" she asked, 

"Certainly! A frame that draws attention to 
itself is always a detriment to a beautiful picture 
and although this is merely a photograph, it 
really is beautiful. Lily simply must let me keep 
this. When did you see her last?'' Mrs. Faring- 
don inquired. 

"TTie day before yesterday, when she gave me 
the photographs. I called on her, and honestly, 
I don't see how she stands such a place, particu- 
larly with the old people living there. I advised 
her to get rid of them," Mrs. Garland informed 
her listener. 

"Rather hard on them, wasn't it?" the other 
suggested. 

"Perhaps! But what I said won't make any 
difference. Her husband just worships them — 
especially his mother. I believe he'd do anything 
in the world for her," Mrs. Garland continued. 
To her self-centered mind, such devotion was 
quite incomprehensible. She could not under- 
stand any human attachment, unless it chanced to 
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involve some pecuniary reward. To saddle one- 
self with a simple old pair like the elder Wag- 
ners — although they might happen to be one's par- 
ents — impressed her as a most quixotic action. 

But Mrs. Faringdon was not so lacking in the 
milk of human kindness. She quite approved of 
Fred Wagner's filial devotion, though of course 
she had never met him. 

''I like him for that," she said. 'The true 
family spirit isn't often found nowadays!'* 

Mrs. Garland checked herself in time to stifle 
the contemptuous laugh that Mrs. Faringdon's 
remark evoked. 

"Has Lily been here yet?" she inquired. 

"Not yet!" 

"She is sure to like this room," Mrs. Garland 
said, determined to be complimentary to her host- 
ess. "Everything is so charming and in such 
good taste," she added with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Faringdon rewarded her with a grateful 
smile. 

"I am extremely sensitive to my environment," 
she asserted. "Anything crude or inharmonious 
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makes me positively unhappy. That was one of 
the reasons why I moved. It was a struggle too 
to get the landlord's permission. You see, I had 
a lease." She sighed as she reflected upon the 
difficulty of always keeping the ugly things of 
life relegated to the background, where they 
would not obtrude themselves unpleasantly upon 
one's refined sensibilities. 

"Did the landlord let you break your lease?" 
Mrs. Garland asked. 

"Not exactly! Among his other properties 
Mr. Walker owns this as well. I had been in the 
other place for several years and he was aware 
that I am a prompt, as well as a liberal, tenant." 
Like other ladies of her class Mrs. Faringdon paid 
resignedly the premium that property owners im- 
posed upon her as a condition of leasing quarters 
to her. It was one of the hard things than an 
ambitious and self-dependent woman had to con- 
tend with. And Mrs. Faringdon submitted 
gracefully. That was one of the cardinal princi- 
ples that regulated her life — to make the best of 
any bad business. 
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Mrs. Grarland's eyebrows elevated themselves 
at Mrs. Faringdon's explanation of her land- 
lord's attitude. 

"He — ^he knew?" she asked, taken aback some- 
what, at the thought of Mrs. Faringdon's aff^rs 
being something of an open secret. 

"Certainly, just as he knows here," her friend 
answered. 

"I see," Marian Garland said slowly. It oc- 
curred to her that in her excursions into the half- 
world she had not been quite so fred from danger 
of detection as she had imagined. 

''Well! He quite naturally objected to my 
leaving the old building to come into the new one 
while I had an unexpired lease but he finally con- 
sented — ^not, however, until I had agreed to pay 
him a bonus of four hundred dollars for the pos- 
sible loss he might sustain at the Central Park 
place through my leaving there." 

"Trust a landlord for that!" was Mrs. Gar^ 
land's cynical rejoinder. 

"He is very fair," Mrs. Faringdon said gen- 
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crously. **He even let me come here without 
signing the new lease. Of course he knew me and 
so did the agent. He has a new agent now, 
though. I do hope that we'll get along together 
nicely. Inconsiderate agents can give one so 
much trouble." 

"They can indeed !" Mrs. Grarland's answer 
was from her heart. She had found renting 
agents a soulless lot. They were most unsym- 
pathetic when one^s rent became ever so slightly 
overdue. 

"Do you know — " Mrs. Faringdon continued, 
going to the window, "I am going to love this 
room. Last night I stood at this window — oh! 
for almost an hour I should say — seeing the sun 
sink beyond the horizon and then watching the 
purple haze gather over the river. Isn't nature 
wonderful?" 

"Wonderful! But just the same PU put my 
money on art," Mrs. Garland said as she joined 
her at the window. 

"Oh, no!" Mrs. Faringdon protested. "No 
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artist can paint as nature does. For instance, 
don't you see how charming the view is from 
here?" 

"I do! I also see my taxi standing there," 
Mrs« Garland said grimly. 

"You have a taxi waiting?" 

"Yes!" Marian answered. 

"My dear!" Mrs. Faringdon exclaimed, as if 
shocked by such extravagance. 

Mrs. Garland laughed. 

"Why not? Life is short and papa's from 
Pittsburgh," she said flippantly, moving toward 
the door. "But I must be going along. 
Good-by!" 

A few minutes later Mrs. Faringdon waved 
to her young friend as Mrs. Garland, with her 
foot on the running-board of her taxicab, paused 
and looked up at the window. In another instant 
the door slammed behind her and she was whisked 
away down the Drive. 

Mrs. Faringdon turned away from the window 
and looked about for a moment as if uncertain 
what to do with herself. She decided that she 
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was no longer in the mood for reading Shelley. 
Her late caller's mundane view of life had jarred 
somewhat upon Mrs. Faringdon's sensitively- 
tuned aesthetic organization. As a bahn for her 
quivering nerves she sat down at her piano and 
began playing Schumann's ''Warum'* By the 
time she had finished that, she decided that music 
was what she most needed, and she continued 
playing softly to herself until at last the door- 
bell rang. 

"I wish to see Mrs. Faringdon. I am the new 
agent of the building," Fred Wagner said to the 
colored maid who answered his ring. 

"Yes, sir! Wait just a minute please," she 
said, offering him a seat in the hall. And going 
into the drawing-room she repeated his announce- 
ment to her mistress. A moment later Fred was 
ushered into Mrs. Faringdon's presence. It was 
his first call upon the new tenant. 

She bowed to him from her seat at the piano. 

"I love this," she said, still playing. "Do you 
mind waiting till it is finished?" 

"Not at all !" he assured her, finding a chair 
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for hunielf. In fact he really cajoyed her pla;^ 
ing. 

"Thank you!" she said, as she played on. 

Fred looked about him in no little astonish- 
ment. Mr. Walker had informed him of the 
character of the occupant of that apartment, and 
he had expected, consequently — so far as he gave 
the matter any thought — to find the place fitted 
out in a garish and florid fashion. But the re- 
finement of the furnishings, as well as of the pro- 
prietress herself, surprised him. 

"There! You are the agent, I believe," Mrs. 
Faringdon said, as she finished the cc»nposition. 

"Yes, Madam! You are Mrs. Faringdon?" 
he replied. 

"I am," she acknowledged, rising and coming 
forward to the table near which he stood. 

"I have come to see you about the signing of 
the new lease and the payment of the bonus," he 
explained, drawing a large envelope from his 
pocket. 

"Certainly !" she said. 

"Mr. Walker has already signed," Fred told 
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her, pointing to the signature. And then he 
added, with some embarrassment — 

"He — ^he wished me to say that — that he hopes 
you will be as — as discreet as you were, in the 
other building, because if complaints were 
made — ^he would be compelled — ^much against his 
wishes — '' 

She looked at him with entire understanding. 

"Please have no anxiety on that score," she 
said. 

He bowed gratefully, and handed her the 
copies of the lease. 

"One is for you; the other I keep," he in- 
formed her. 

"I understand." She ran her eye rather 
casually over the lease. "All the conditions are, 
of course, what have been agreed upon?" she 
asked him, seating herself at the table. 

"Certainly!" he assured her. And taking a 
fountain-pen from his pocket he held it out to her. 
* 'Permit me !" he said. 

"Thank you!" She took the pen. "And 
where do I sign?" 
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"Below the other signature. There!" He 
pointed to the space for the lessee's name. He 
had stepped close behind Mrs. Faringdon's chsdr, 
as he showed her where to sign the lease. 

"Of course! How stupid of me!" she re- 
marked. 

"Not at all !" Fred said politely. And then, 
while he waited for her to indite her name upon 
the documents, his glance fell upon the picture of 
Lily which Mrs. Faringdon had left upon the 
table. 

At first he marveled at what he took to be 
only an uncanny resemblance. But upon closer 
scrutiny he saw that it was indeed his wife's por- 
trait. Mrs. Faringdon, sitting as she did with 
her back to him, did not see the surprised and 
puzzled look that came into his face. 

"And now, if you will excuse me," she con- 
tinued, having executed the document as he di- 
rected, "I will get you the money." 

The moment she had left him alone he caught 
up the photograph with a smothered exclama- 
tion. 
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"I can't understand it I" he said to himself, 
greatly perplexed. For it was Lily's picture, be- 
yond a doubt. Thoroughly bewildered, he was 
still gazing fixedly at the photograph when Mrs. 
Faringdon returned. 

"Here it is I" she said. 

He looked up at her strangely. All thought of 
his errand had vanished. 

"Here is the money," she said again. 

"Oh, yes !" He took the bills from her in an 
abstracted manner, and placing the photograph 
upon the table, counted them slowly. "That — 
that is a very pretty photograph," he observed. 
"Very!" He was determined to find out how 
Mrs. Faringdon had come by Lily's picture. The 
only solution that he could think of was that the 
photographer had sold a copy of it. For no sus- 
picion of the truth had entered his mind. 

At Fred's remark, Mrs. Faringdon's eyes fol- 
lowed his glance to the newly acquired pic- 
ture. 

"It is charming," she agreed. "Isn't that 
light effect beautifully handled?" She picked 
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up the picture and held it up for Fred to see 
again. 

"Yes !" he said. 'Tou— you know the lady?' 
he inquired. 

"Certainly! She is a friend of mine," Mrs. 
Faringdon informed him. 

"A — friend?" he stammered, not crediting his 
hearing. 

"Yes !" 

"Oh, a friend!" he said again, with outward 
calm, but racked inwardly by a sudden and horrid 
suspicion. 

"And the lady is as beautiful as her picture," 
Mrs. Faringdon volunteered, with a quizzical look 
at her caller. 

"Yes ! Yes !" he said, encouraging her to c<mi- 
tinue. 

"You seem greatly interested," she observed. 

"I am. It is such a beautiful picture," he said, 
and laughed peculiarly — a mirthless, metallic 
sound it was. 

Mrs. Faringdon, encouraged by his remarks, 
gave him a quick look of appraisal. 
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"I — I am not accustomed to doing things in this 
way," she said apologetically, after considering the 
move briefly, ''but you are evidently a gentleman 
— and a man of the world — and — ^" She paused 
to determine the effect of her overture. 

"Yes?" he said, inviting her to proceed. 

"Well, if I were to do you a favor, would you 
reciprocate should the chance ever come?" she 
asked. 

"I don't understand," he said. 

"You are the agent of the building," she ven- 
tured, 

"Yes." 

"Would it ensure a friendly attitude on your 
part toward me if I were to introduce you to this 
lady?" 

"Introduce me?" 

"Yes !" 

"Here?" 

"Yes !" 

"You— can— do that?" he asked her. 

"Certainly !" she said, with absolute confidence. 
She noticed that her visitor was agitated. His 
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hand shook slightly as he reached out to rest it 
upon the ublc. But she attributed his excite- 
ment to the stir of anticipation that her sugges- 
tion had evidently aroused in him. "Do we un- 
derstand each other?" she asked. 

He struggled mightily to repress his emo- 
tion. 

''Yes!" he said shortly. 

Mrs. Faringdon smiled in acknowledgment of 
his affirmative answer. The bargain was, then, 
sealed between them. 

"When — when could the introduction take 
place?" he asked her. 

"You would like it to be soon?" she queried 

"Yes; if possible!" 

"I shall have to telephone," she announced. 

"Telephone?" 

"Yes !" 

He loathed the woman now, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he could keep from 
calling her what she really was. But he told him- 
self that he must not spoil his chance to catch 
Lily red-handed. It was all he had to live for 
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now, he reflected bitterly. He strangled the 
primitive words that were half-framed and ready 
to come hurtling out at the woman. 

"When could you 'phone?" he asked her. 

"Now ! If you'll wait, Fll call her up on my 
private wire," the obliging Mrs. Faringdon of- 
fered. 

"Very well— Fll wait!" 

"Excuse me!" she said then, and rising from 
the table she stepped into the hall and took up 
the telephone instrument that stood conveniently 
upon a small stand. 

Fred Wagner covered his face with his hands. 
She could not see him now. If she had looked 
back into the drawing-room she would have seen 
a curious version of an expectant Don Juan, for 
Fred shook in every fiber of his body. He could 
shut out the sight of the accursed place, but not 
the sound of that vampire's voice. She was ask- 
ing for her number now. 

"Hello! Is that River, six — two — four — 
three! Yes, six — two— four — three!" he could 
hear her saying. It was his own number! He 
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wondered how often the woman had called it — 
how many men ... oh! he felt that he would 
go mad at the thought. Stealthily he stole 
toward the door, where he stood listening. 

"Hello! Is that River, six — two — four — 
three?" Mrs. Faringdon asked. And tlien, after 
a short pause she exclaimed in a more familiar 
tone, "Oh! is that you?" And Fred knew that 
she was talking to Lily. "This is Mrs. Faring- 
don. I am getting up a little bridge game and 
would like you to make a fourth. You'd have a 
charming partner! Can you come?" The glib 
Mrs. Faringdon paused for a moment. And then 
she said, "Oh, I'm sorry! Suppose we postpone 
it till this evening then — ^" Lily agreed upon the 
appointment, for Fred heard his tenant cry, "That 
will be splendid! Eight o'clock! Very well! 
We'll be expecting you. Good-by !'* 

As Fred grasped the purport of the conversation 
and perceived that it was almost finished, he crept 
away from his post near the door, in anticipation 
of Mrs. Faringdon's retum. And he was none 
too quick. 
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* 'She'll be here at eight," Mrs. Faringdon an- 
nounced with a smile of satisfaction. 

''At eight I" he repeated. "What time is it 
now?" 

"About four!'' She seated herself again, well- 
pieased at the unexpected turn her ren ting-agent's 
cull had taken. Mrs. Faringdon always liked 
to be on good terms with her landlord's repre- 
sentatives. Slie had found that it frequently 
proved convenient to have a friend at court. 

"Very well I 111 be here at eight," Fred prom- 
ised. He bowed and had turned toward the hall, 
when she stopped him. 

"One moment, please ! YouVe forgotten your 
copy of the lease," she reminded him. 

He came back for it, forcing a laugh as he 
picked up the paper and put it in his pocket 
"Why, so I did! Thank you very much!" he 
said. "And my pen!" That, also, lay for- 
gotten upon the table. "Kow stupid of mc !" he 
ejaculated. 

"And — ^pardon my mentioning it — ^but I 
have no receipt," she said. 
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"Recdptr' he asked bitnkly. 

She nodded. 

"For the money !" 

"Oh, yes! Yes!" he said hastily. He had 
forgotten everything except Lily's perfidy. He 
started to take the cap from his pen — ^hesitated, 
and replaced the pen in his pocket 

"It isn't necessary," he said. "A receipt isn't 
necessary. It's acknowledged in the lease. Ha« 
ha ! I'd almost forgotten about it." 

Mrs. Faringdon favored him with an indulgent 
smile. 

"When a pretty woman is involved, you men 
are liable to forget everj'thing," she said. And 
she laughed, being in great good humor. 

"That's true," he said, and he too lauded, 
with a bitterness that she did not detect. ^'When 
a pretty woman is involved — " He paused in 
the doorway and laughed again. "I'll be on 
time. When a pretty woman is involved — " he 
leered at Mrs. Faringdon. Had she known him 
better she could not have failed to see that he 
was not himself. But if she remarked any 
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peculiarity in his manner, she did not give tiie 
matter a second thought. As soon as he had 
gone she picked up her copy of Shelley and with 
serene unconsciousness of the impending storm, 
settled herself comfortably and began to read. 

Her late caller had left her in a more tranquil 
frame of mind than had Mrs. Garland. Perhaps 
it was because Mrs. Faringdon experienced a 
certain satisfaction in the unexpected develop- 
ments of the afternoon. 



CHAPTER XV 

ADRIFT 

A CHILL wind was blowing off the river as 
Fred found himself upon the Drive, in 
front of the Elrayo, which harbored Mrs. 

Faringdon*s domicile. He took off his hat 
in a dazed fashion, and wiped the perspiration 
from his clammy forehead. And then, as if in a 
trance, he made his way over to Broadway, and 
turned his uncertain steps in the direction of 
downtown. For several blocks he staggered on, 
scarcely knowing where he was or what he was 
doing. A peculiar nausea seized him — so intense 
that he felt that he should collapse upon the 
pavement 

He pushed his way through the swinging doon 
of a bar, and asked for brandy. It was a most 
unusual thing for him to do, for he never drank 
alone; in fact, at all times he was very sparing 
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in his use of liquor of any sort; and brandy he 
almost never touched. 

Coming out of the saloon he jostled against a 
man who was passing. It was a friend of his, 
but Fred did not recognize him. Nor did he 
hear the man's surprised exclamation of greeting ; 
for he had no thought except for the horrible 
tragedy thatTiad come into his life. 

With great-coat imbuttoned, gloveless, unheed- 
ing, he walked aimlessly down Broadway. He 
did not notice that it was growing dark; he did 
not feel the bitterness of the sharp blasts that 
swept him on ever}' street comer that he passed. 
He was oblivious to everything except the fright- 
ful agony that had engulfed him. 

At last his eyes fell upon an illuminated clock 
in front of a watchmaker's shop and he realized 
with a start that it was the hour at which he was 
accustomed to leave his office and go home for 
dinner. There were plenty of people hurrj'ing 
uptown. A constant stream of men and girls 
was moving up the street, happy in the conscious- 
ness of the day's work well done, and a cheerful 
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home awaiting them. The uptown cars were 
crowded. And the rumble of the heavy subway 
trains, bearing their human freight northwards, 
now and then penetrated to the street above. 
But there would be no more glad homecomings 
for him. In his heart was only suffering and 
sorrow. He knew that he should find no more 
joy in this world. 

He thought of his father and mother, waiting 
expectantly for his step, and he choked as the 
picture of their honest, loving faces rose pathetic- 
ally in his fevered mind. Well ! at least he could 
spare them a little trouble I And he decided to 
telephone that he would not be home for dinner. 
He could not face them. And as for Lily — ^he 
knew that it was impossible for him to be where 
she was and not betray his horrid secret. 

He had walked miles now. At that very mo- 
ment — such is the irony of Fate — ^he was passing 
Chrystie's, the scene of the fatal dinner not many 
months before which had immediately preceded 
Lily's downfall. Mercifully, he did not know 
it. 
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Turning into one of the big caravanseries that 
loom big in New York's theater district, Fred 
sought the telephone booths, where he called the 
number of his apartment house. But when the 
operator answered, the prospect of talking with 
any one of his family appalled him. He realized 
that his voice was greatly changed — and that he 
must inevitably break down under the stress of 
his emotion if he attempted to speak either with 
one of his parents or with Lily. Accordingly he 
directed the switchboard-operator to notify his 
family that he was detained by business and 
would not be home for dinner. As he left the 
booth he started toward the hall, utterly forgetful 
of the alert cashier, who was forced to remind 
him that he had not paid the toll charge. Fred 
dropped a coin upon the counter, without notic- 
ing its denomination, and turned away. The girl 
betrayed no surprise at the amount he gave her. 
She was accustomed to absent-mindedness on the 
part of her patrons and had long since learned to 
profit by it. Too many poor, soul-racked mortals 
availed themselves daily of the telephone to make 
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the latest patron's agitation a matter of more than 
the most casual notice. Could tlie telephone re- 
ceivers installed in New York's great hostelries 
disclose but for one d:\v th-c- i-tcrct.:: tliat arc d:ii!v 
{x:)ured into their ddicat<.. vibrating medianisir., 
vi'hat volumes of the tragc^dy of life would he 
spread before an astonished world I 

Once in the hall again, Fred made his way to 
the bar, where he ordered a drink. And having 
gulped it down quickly he asked for another. 
He had just rej^laced the second empty glass upon 
the bar when someone slapj)ed him on the shoul- 
der. He turned in surprise. He had forgotten 
that he had any friends. All his old, familiar, 
daily existence seemed to have receded into a 
remote past. He blinked with uncomprehending 
eyes at the smiling face that met his. 

*Well, old chap I Slipping a few drinks over 
on me — are you? All by yourself, too!" It 
was Tom Gifford, a man whom Fred had known 
intimately for years. 

"Hello I" Fred answered, when at last he found 
his voice. 
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GifFord moved up to the bar beside him. 

"Two more of those!" he said to the bartender. 
And then to Fred he continued — ''By Jove, old 
man, you're looking all done up! What's the 
matter — trying to do three men's work'? 
Doesn't pay, you know, to kill yourself that way. 
There are so many pleasanter ways to shuffle 
oflF!" 

Fred smiled faintly — a forced, mechanical 
caricature of his old-time happy smile. But he 
could not talk. He wished that GiflFord would 
go away. 

"Happy days!" GifFord was saying, already 
poising his glass as he waited for Fred to join 
him in the toast. 

Happy days ! Was ever a man asked to drink 
more inappropriately? Fred shuddered. But 
he nodded briefly and swallowed the cocktail. 
It seemed to him that the world had suddenly 
turned topsy-turvy. Happy days indeed! It 
was like handing a thirst-parched castaway a glass 
of sea-water and making him drink to "A long 
life and a merry one!" 
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Tom Gifford had no intention of leaving. He 
stood there chatting away cheerfully, for he had 
not seen Fred for a long time. Fred scarcely 
heard what the man was saying. But he stood 
treat in his turn, for (he conventions of society 
often persist in a man even under the most dis- 
tracting circumstances. 

"How's Lily?" Gifford asked him finally. 
And Fred had to answer. 

"All right!" he said, smothering a sob. 

"That's good! Nothing like a good little 
wife. She's the best friend a man ever has," 
Tom declared. "Why, man, even when the game 
gets your last dollar away from you — as it did 
yours — ^he's still rich if he has a game little 
woman to help him buck up. You've twice the 
chance a single man would have, Fred! You'll 
be back on your feet twice as soon. . . . Have 
another?" he asked parenthetically, nodding his 
head toward the bar. 

But Fred declined. 

"I must go," he said. And hurriedly shaking 
GifFord's hand he slipped away. 
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Tom Gifford watched Fred as he made his 
escape down the corridor, and he shook his head 
doubtfully. It struck him that Fred had aged 
shockingly since he had last seen him, and he 
noted with astonishment that his step was not of 
the surest. 

"Poor old Fred!" he said to his wife at dinner 
that night. "I'm afraid he's done for ! I never 
thought it of him, but I guess the crash was too 
big a blow. A fellow can pull up sometimes, if 
he leaves the booze alone. But it's got Fred — 
and it's a pity." 

It was snowing now, and the swirling flakes 
drove into Fred's face as he wandered on down 
the "Alley," as the theatrical folk term that sec- 
tion of Broadway. He was not hungry, but he 
must go somewhere — so he turned into a famous 
chop-house after he had walked a few blocks. 

Selecting the most remote table he could find, 
he sank into a chair. An unutterable weariness 
had come over him ; and he derived a benumbing 
sense of comfort in the heat of the low-studded 
room. When a waiter came hurrying up to him 
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Fred looked at the fellow dully, and he nodded 
vacantly at the suggestion of a mutton-diop and 
ale. Food was the last thing on earth that he 
wanted, and he did not touch the luscious, siz- 
zling cut that was presently laid before him. 
But he drank the ale and asked for more. After- 
ward he ordered brandy. How much of the fiery 
stuff he consumed he never knew. But it had 
no more effect on him than so much water. He 
was strangely immune to all intoxicants. The 
uncertainty in his walk, which his friend GiflFord 
had remarked, had not been caused by the stim- 
ulants he had taken, but were rather the result 
of the failure of his body to coordinate with his 
brain. The mental shock he had undergone had 
played curious tricks with all his faculties. 

What should he do when he confronted his 
faithless wife? He did not know. He had de- 
vised no course of action. He could not think 
clearly, for his brain was awhirl with a thousand 
surging clamorous thoughts. What had he ever 
done, he wondered, to be damned by such misfor- 
tune? His business failure paled into insignifi- 
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cance beside the ruin of his married life. Pretty, 
bewitching Lily! She had seemed so harmless! 
Yet what a tremendous force for evil had slum- 
bered unsuspected within her dainty being! It 
was inconceivable. Again and again he told him- 
self that it was all some dreadful nightmai. — 
that he would awake soon, to put his hand out 
and discover her sleeping peacefully beside him. 
He gripped his throbbing head between his hands. 
He looked around at the other men, dining 
quietly about him — many of them alone like 
him, absorbed, while they ate, in their evening 
papers, propped up in front of them. Ah ! it was 
all too true — and he was the most miserable of all 
living men. He could have looked upon Lily 
lying dead in her coffin, he could have watched 
the casket lowered into an honorable grave, and 
wept tears of joy could he have known that she 
had been true to him. But this — this thing that 
she had done was a million times worse than 
death. His wife! His Lily! To think that 
she was no better than the horde of night-prowl- 
ing creatures who lie in wait along the thorough- 
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fares of the town! No! Good God— «hc wai 
far worse than they ! She had a home ; and they 
had none. She had food and drink and clothes 
provided for her; and those poor victims of cir- 
cumstances were forced into a life of shame in 
order to keep the breath in their wretched bodies. 

The craze for keeping up appearances! That 
was the cause of Lily's downfall. The pursuit of 
pleasure! The passion for pretty gowns! 
Those follies had been of greater moment to her 
than the love of her husband. 

Was it God's judgment visited upon him? 
He could not believe that such trouble came to 
people undeserved. He tried to review his 
life — tried to remember some heinous offense that 
he had committed which could be set down as a 
just balance for the weight of the penalty. But 
he could remember no act of his during all the 
years he had lived that he could set beside this 
trouble and say that he was suffering retribution 
for it. 

As a matter of fact, Fred Wagner had been a 
singularly clean and upright man. 
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Now and again a wave of rage swept over 
him — z red surge of passionate resentment that 
he should have been picked out by destiny to 
suflFer such disgrace. One moment he had only 
the tenderest thoughts for Lily, when she seemed 
some imfortunate, erring child who had blun- 
dered in some crisis. And in the next instant he 
hated her — despised her — loathed her — as a thing 
unclean that he had harbored unknowingly in 
the sanctity of his heart. Bah ! The thought of 
her oflFense revolted him. And he drank again, 
as if to wash away the bitterness that parched his 
throat. 

He looked at his watch. The hour of his ap- 
pointment at Mrs. Faringdon's was already ap- 
proaching; and beckoning to his waiter, who 
hovered near, he paid the bill. As he passed 
through the hall on his way to the street Fred 
caught a glimpse of himself in a small, old- 
fashioned mirror that hung upon the wall, to- 
gether with some ancient sporting-prints and por- 
traits of theatrical celebrities. 

He stopped short — amazed at his rejflection. 
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He was disheveled, to say the least. His hat 
had a dent in it which he had not noticed when he 
put it on — his tie was awry — ^his collar bedrag- 
gled by the snow that had melted upon it. And 
he hardly recognized the face that stared at him 
with burning eyes. With a muttered imprecation 
he passed on and went out into the street. It 
would never do for him to arrive at the Elrayo in 
such a condition. So he went into die lavatory 
of a neighboring hotel where he was brushed, and 
polished and generally groomed in the fashion 
most approved for men who purpose calling upon 
the fastidious sex. Fred reflected — and the 
thought only caused him renewed agony — that in 
all probability Lily was at that very moment 
preening before her mirror in their room. Yes! 
She was preparing to meet him — ^bedecking her- 
self with the pretty finery that she had purchased 
so dearly. 

Fred steeled himself to meet the crisis. He 
walked calmly to the main entrance of the hotel 
and ordered a taxicab. 

He did not wish to keep Lily waiting. 



CHAPTER XVI 



LIGHTS out! 



ON the stroke of eight Fred rang Mrs. Far- 
ingdon's door bell. The drawing-room 
was dark as the maid ushered him in, and through 
the windows gleamed the lights of the boats upon 
the river and the twinkling electric signs on the 
P^alisades beyond. 

Elsie, the colored maid, switched on the lights 
and pulled down the shades. 

"I will tell Mrs. Faringdon that you have 
come, sir," she said, taking his coat and hat. 

The girl returned shortly to tell him that Mrs. 
Faringdon would be in presently. 

Fred Wagner was pale and nervous. He 

paced the floor with quick, restless steps, trying 

desperately to control himself. He was afraid 

that he would scream, afraid lest with one 
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frenzied shriek he should go stark mad. He felt ^ 

that he must not let go of himself. 

Lily, apparently, had not yet arrived. 

He took a cigarette from his case and smoked 1 

feverishly. And all the time he never ceased his 
aimless walking. 

Fred turned with a start as he cau^t a glim- i 

mer of white in the doorway. It was Mrs. Far- 
ingdon, now arrayed in an elaborate evening 
gown. 

"Grood-eveningI" She greeted him with ever>' 
indication of graciousness. 

"Good-evening!" Fred replied. And holding 
up his cigarette for her to see — "Do you mind?" 
he asked apologetically. 

"Not at all," she assured him. 

He offered her his cigarette case then. 

"Perhaps you smoke — '* he ventured. 

She shook her head. 

"No, thank you! I never use them. I am 
a little old-fashioned, you see," she explained. 

He dropped the case back into his pocket. 
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'Tfou arc quite sure you don't mind?" he asked 
again. 

"Quite!" she said. 

"I am punctual," Fred observed. He was 
forcing himself to talk, for he feared that if he 
did not say something she would notice his agita- 
tion and become suspicious of him. 

"Yes! You are here to the minute," she 
agreed. 

"And — ^and the lady?" he asked haltingly. 

"Not come yet!" she answered and during the 
pause that followed he felt that she was looking 
at him curiously. 

"You look so pale !" she exclaimed, as he eyed 
her as if questioning her thoughts. 

"Yes!" he admitted. "I had a very hard 
day." 

"You're tired," she said. "Perhaps you'd 
like a whiskey and soda." 

"No thanks!" he said. 

"Or a little brandy? I have an exceptionally 
fine brandy." 
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Mrs. Faringdon always made a point of look- 
ing after the comfort of her gentlemen callers. 

"Perhaps that would brace me a bit," he re- 
plied. 

"I'm sure it would," she said, and pressed the 
electric-bell button. "There is nothing better 
after a hard day." And to the maid, who ap- 
peared in response to her ring, Mrs. Faringdon 
explained carefully — "The cognac — the Malvern, 
'seventj^-six !" 

Fred was still pacing back and forth across the 
room, but in response to Mrs. Faringdon's urging 
he seated himself beside the table. 

"There's no doubt about the lady's coming — is 
there!" he inquired. 

"I think not," Mrs. Faringdon told him. 
"We must give her a little leeway, though." And 
she sat down on the opposite side of the 
table. 

"Certainly!" he said trying to smile. 

"Does she come here often?'* 

Mrs. Faringdon did not at once reply to his 
question. 
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"You are very interested, aren't you?" she 
asked. 

'^Naturally!" he hastened to say. "She looks 
young and charming." 

"And she is as young and charming as she 
looks," Mrs. Faringdon asserted, like every good 
merchant prompt to praise her wares. 

At that juncture the maid returned, carrj'ing a 
tray on which reposed a decanter of brandy and 
glasses. 

"Thank you, Elsie!" Mrs. Faringdon said, as 
the servant placed the tray upon the table. 

"Is that all, ma'am?" 

"Yes, Elsie!" 

The colored girl withdrew silently and her mis- 
tress filled a glass and offered it to Fred. 

"But you?" he questioned; and he hesitated 
before taking the glass from her. 

"No, thank you !" 

He bowed his own thanks then and emptied his 
glass. 

"You're right !" he cried, almost overdoing the 
thing in his attempt to appear affable. "It's 
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great !'' And he reached out a hand for the de- 
canter. "With your pennissiwi," he apologized, 
pouring another glassful, which he tossed oS 
quicWy, "It is good," he agreed. 

'1 am glad you like it," Mrs. Faringdon mur- 
mured politely. 

Fred glanced at his watch. 

"I hope the lady won't be very late," he said. 

"I don't think she will," Mrs. Faringdon re- 
joined. 

At the sound of the door-bell he started up in 
excitement. Mrs. Faringdon, too^ rose and 
moved toward the hall, and they both listened 
while the maid opened the door. 

"Telegram for Mrs. Faringdon!" Fred heard 
a man's voice say, and a great wave of relief came 
over him. It was like a reprieve for a condemned 
prisoner, arriving on the very eve of his execution ; 
for he felt that there had been some dreadful mis- 
take — ^that Lily had discovered some discrepancy 
about die appointment — sl confusion of names, 
perhaps — and had telegraphed to inform Mrs. 
Faringdon of the fact 
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Mrs. Faringdon took the message that her maid 
brought to her and opened it, excusing herself as 
she tore the envelope. 

"She isn't coming!" Fred cried — almost with a 
sob, so great was his desire that it should be 
so. 

'What makes you think that?" Mrs. Faring- 
don asked. 

He pointed to the telegram. 

"Oh ! that's about another matter entirely/* she 
said, unwittingly dashing his hopes. 

"Are you sure she'll come?*' he asked, recover- 
ing his self-possession by a tremendous effort. 

"She'll be here in a minute or two now. She 
lives quite near/' the lady said. 

"Lives quite near, does she?'* 

'Tes." 

"Convenient, isn't it?" 

"Yes ! You see, at times it is difficult for her 
to get away," Mrs. Faringdon explained. 

"Why?" He bent his burning eyes upon her. 

'There's a reason," she said with a knowing 
look at him. 
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"She's married!" He pretended to guess it 
"Is that right? Is it?" 

"Yes!" she admitted. 

"Married! Ha! Tliat's a great joke on the 
husband, isn't it? A great joke, eh?" He 
laughed boisterously. What a joke it was on 
himself! And he must enjoy it all alone. 
What a pity he could not explain all to his com- 
panion, so that she might join him in his laugh- 
ter! 

"The lady has been accustomed to having 
everything she wished for, but of late her hus- 
band has not been able to give it to her," she re- 
marked. 

"And so—" In pantomime he conveyed to 
her mutely the words — "She comes here!" 

"Certainly!" 

"And that's the reason for it? She wants the 
clothes and the other things her husband can't 
give her?" He did not hesitate to ply her with 
questions, for he was determined to know every- 
thing. If there were any excuse for Lily's con- 
duct — ^no matter how insecure the foimdation 
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upon which it might be based — he wanted to 
know it. And if her motive were merely mer- 
cenary — as he was forced to believe — he wanted 
to make no mistake about it. 

"Yes!" Mrs. Faringdon said, in response to his 
questions. "Why are you laughing*?" she in- 
quired. 

"Because it's such a joke on the husband!" he 
said. "I think it's one of the funniest things I 
ever heard!" He laughed again as he crossed to 
the table imd poured hims(^lf another drink. 
"With your peimission!" He rai:^ed the glass 
between them for a moment, before draining it. 

"You'll find that rather strong, I think," she 
commented. And she viewed with some con- 
sternation the rapid disappearance of her vintage 
brandy. 

"Don't worr>'! I can stand it," Fred told her. 
"I could finish the decanter now and still be per- 
fectly sober." She regarded him with some curi- 
osity, and made a resolve to offer some less 
expensive beverage the next time he called. 
Nevertheless she could not but admire his un- 
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usual capacity for drink. She had seen more than 
one gentleman become quite befuddled after less 
than he had drunk. 

"By what name shall I introduce you?" she 
asked him abruptly. 

"Oh! Call me— Mr. Fortune. That's not a 
bad idea! Fortune! Because I am fortimate 
enough to meet such a charaiing lady!" He 
laughed excitedly as he evolved the strange con- 
ceit. 

''Very pretty and romantic!" she approved. 
Here was a man of originality— <Mie who had im- 
agination. If there had been more time for it 
she would have ventured to read some Shelley to 
him, for she felt that he would appreciate her 
favorite poeL 

"I'm glad you like it," Fred said. And then 
the sound of the door-bell drove his tragic smile 
from his face. 

The maid passed by the hall doorway, on her 
way to answer the bell, when her mistress stopped 
her. 

"Don't bother, Elsie! FU answer it this 
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tixnc," Mn. Faringdon said, and with an antici- 
patory glance at her guest she left the rocxn. 

As she left him Fred's assumed expression of 
good nature changed to one of ferocity. He 
glided to the door on the right, which led to a 
small sitting-room, and locked it, putting the key 
into his pockeL Then he crept up to the hall- 
door, and stood there, listening, out of sight of 
the persons in the hall. Immediately he heard 
Lily's voice saying — 

"Pm so sorry Pm late! You'll excuse me, 
won't you?" 

"Certainly, dear! Take off your wraps," was 
Mrs. Faringdcxi's answer. 

"It is — ^it's Lily !" he groaned inaudibly. And 
leaving his post near the door he moved away a 
few steps, and then stopped, his hands clutching 
at the back of a chair for support. He could still 
hear them talking in die hall. 

"And now come along!" Mrs. Faringdon was 
saying, "and I'll introduce you to a very charm* 
ing man." 

"Is he really nice?" Lily inquired. 
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**Indeed, he is I" the older woman assured her. 

They were walking down the hall now — ^hc 
could tell it because their voices were growing 
more distinct. In anotlier moment Lily would 
see him. He could not bear to face her — not 
yet! And stepping uncertainly to the wall he 
pushed tlie button and switched off the lights. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PAVING OF THE WAGE 

**T 'M glad he's nice," he heard Lily say. 

A "I feel sure you'll like him," the older 
woman said — "and — *' She paused as she foimd 
the drawing-room in darkness. ''What is this?" 
she asked somewhat sharply, as a vague suspicion 
of some trickery flashed across her mind. But 
she dismissed her misgiving instantly. "Oh! I 
see!" she laughed. "Mr. Fortime is romantic, 
and wishes to meet you in the dark." 

"What a novel idea !" Lily exclaimed gayly. 

Fred winced, in the darkness, as her laughter 
reached him. 

"We'll not spoil it, will we?" Mrs. Faringdon 
said. 

"No, indeed!" her young friend answered. 

"Where are you, Mr. Fortune?" It was Mrs. 
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Faringdon who asked the question. ''Oh, there 
you are!" she added, as she made out his figure 
dimly. 'This is the lady you wished to meet!" 
And leading Lily over to him, she placed her 
hand in his. 

A strange meeting that — between husband and 
wife ! Mrs. Faringdon herself thought it unique. 
Later she had occasion to remember it as some- 
thing even odder than she had at first considered 
it. 

"Pm glad to meet you, Mr. Fortune," Lily 
said, pressing his hand deliberately. '*What a 
romantic introduction to meet like this!" She 
laughed. "But you're shivering — surely you're 
not cold !" 

He was, as a matter of fact, trembling vi- 
olently, and his fingers tightened slowly about 
her slender hand in a vise-like grip. 

"Not so hard, please!" she cried. "You are 
hurting my hand, . . . That's better!" she con- 
tinued, as he relaxed his grasp of her. "My 
goodness — ^but you are strong!" 

Mrs. Faringdon was quite entertained by the 
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novelty of their meeting. It was a bright spot — 
to use an anomalous figure — in the monotony of 
the day's or rather, the night's work. And she 
was eager to witness the denouement of the little 
comedy. She wanted to see the expression upon 
the faces of the two young people, when they be- 
held each other for the first time. 

"And now, after the romance of the dark, we 
will have the reality of the light," she announced, 
moving across the room to press the electric but- 
ton. 

"I don't know how Mr. Fortune feels," Lily 
chattered on, '"but I am very curious, very curi- 
ous indeed. What a romantic introduction I" she 
laughed gaily. 

And then Mrs. Faringdon turned on the lights. 
Lily looked at Fred. Her laughter died in her 
throat and she gasped in horror. Fred gazed at 
her with murder in his face. He said never a 
word. But Lily screamed. 

Mrs. Faringdon, meanwhile, looked upon the 
strange scene in astonishment. 

'*Who are you?" she demanded of Fred. 
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"Her husband!" he said, in a harsh, hoarse 
voice. 

"What!" she exclaimed. 

"I am her husband," he snarled. 

She looked at Lily then. And Lily, unable 
to speak, nodded her confirmation of the fact. 

"There's a mistake!" Mrs. Faringdon said 
quickly. She was no weakling to lose her head 
in a pinch. "She's never been here before," she 
asserted boldly. 

"Liar!" Fred growled at her like some infuri- 
ated animal. 

And she saw thut he knew the truth. 

"For God's sake don't have a scandal here!" 
she begged. "For God's sake don't have a scan- 
dal here! For her sake, for your own sake, for 
your parents' sake! — that's it, his parents! His 
parents! That's it! His parents!" She 
grasped at arguments like a drowning person 
grasping at straws. 

But Fred paid no attention to her. He glared 
at Lily, who had fled as far from him as she 
could, and now stood cowering over the table, 
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leaning upon it with arms that were strangely 
weak. 

"You! You're here to sell yourself!" he said. 
"You — my wife to whom I gave every- 
thing — truth — devotion— every thing ! You' ve 
come here to sell yourself! If you had come here 
to a man you loved there might be some excuse. 
I might say, 'She loves him — she gave herself 
because of love — of love !' And because I know 
what love is, even that I might have forgiven. 
But you were selling yourself for money — for a 
new hat — a fashionable gown — a ring to put on 
your finger! For such things you — ^my wife — 
the woman I love — are selling yourself! 
Well — youVe sold yourself for the last time." 

"You — mean?" Lily stammered, terrified by 
his half -spoken threat. 

"I mean — this is the end," he said. And go- 
ing to the hall door, he closed it swiftly, locked 
it, and dropped the key into his pocket. They 
were alone. During Fred's frenzied speech Mrs. 
Faringdon had hurried from the room, to sum- 
mon help. 
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Lily shrieked, with dawning realization of his 
purpose. 

"You're going to kill me!" she cried. 

"Yes!" he told her grimly. 

She ran to the other door, which he had locked 
previously, and tried it. To her surprise it did 
not open. She looked around and screamed 
again, for Fred was stealing toward her with a 
stare of horrid intensity. She was trapped! 
And in desperation she made for a window that 
overlooked the street. 

"Help ! Help !" she shouted. 

And then Fred caught her. It was only a 
short struggle. Lily did not speak again. 

He had strangled her. He had killed his 
wife — murdered her with his own hands. It was 
over. He stepped back into the room and pulled 
together the curtains that hung across the ap- 
proach to the bow-window. He pulled them to- 
gether closely, to shut out the sight of the thing 
that lay there upon the floor. 

There was a telephone upon the table — ^not 
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Mrs. Faringdon's private line, but the instrument 
connected with the operator's switch-board in the 
hall below. Fred made his way to it. 

"Get me Police Headquarters!" he told the 
operator. "Hello!" he said, a moment later. 
"A woman has been killed in the Elrayo Apart- 
ments, Riverside Drive . . . Yes! Yes! El- 
rayo!" 

He set the instrument back upon the table, and 
looked about the room in a bewildered, half- 
dazed fashion. Somebody was banging upon the 
door, but he did not hear. It was his father, 
outside in the hall, trying to reach him. But 
Fred was not aware of his presence. 

When Mrs. Faringdon had left him alone with 
Lily she had rushed to her private telephone, 
which stood in the hall, knowing that it would 
provide her with quicker means of obtaining help 
than the house instrument. Frantically she had 
called the Wagners' flat and begged Fred's father 
to come to her apartment at once, telling him only 
that his son was in great trouble. 

Both Heinrich and Emma had rushed to the 
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Elrayo. But they arrived too late. They found 
Mrs. Faringdon vainly hammering* upon the 
Ibcked door, her face blanched with fear because 
of the ominous silence within. .' • . 

In halting, broken sentences she explained to 
them as best she could. And Heinrich put his 
shoulder to the door and tried to force it open. 

"My boy! My boy!" Emma called i'rantic- 
ally. "It is your mother !" 

Fred heard her. He felt as if it were some 
dreadful nightmare — the imreality of it all, Lily 
lying dead by his own hands in that unfamiliar 
place, and his mother's muffled voice crying to 
him as from a distance. 

And then, with a splintering of wood, the door 
burst in and his father and mother entered with 
Mrs. Faringdon close behind them. 

"My boy! What's wrong! What's hap- 
pened?" Emma cried, rushing up to him. 

'They telephoned us you were in trouble," his 
father said. 

Fred only stared at them blankly. 
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"What is it, Frederick? Where's Lily?' his 
mother asked. 

But he made no answer. 

Mrs. Faringdon crossed the room and tried the 
door of the sitting-room. 

"My God ! What have you done ? What have 
you done?" she iasked him, as she found it locked. 

"Tell us, my boy !" Emma begged. But Fred 
did not speak. 

"Frederick !" his father exclaimed. 

And then they all turned; for someone had 
entered the room. It -was a policeman. 

"What's the trouble here?" the officer de- 
manded. 

Fred pointed in silence to the drawn curtains 
of the window. 

The policeman pulled them apart. 

And silently they all looked upon the dishcv- 
eled figure lying there upon the floor. 

Emma was the first to speak. 

"My boy! My boy! Why did you do it?" 
she wailed hysterically. '*Why did you do it?" 
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The officer turned to Fred with questioning 
eyes. 

"I did it!" Fred told him. And the reprc- 
sentative of the law laid a hand upon Fred's 
shoulder, motioning with the other toward the 
dioor. 

Fred started obediently. 

"I loved her!" That was all he said. And 
he did not look back as his guard led him from 
the room. 

His mother wept as if she would never stop. 
And his father took her in his arms and tried to 
comfort her. 

And all the time the author of their sorrow lay 
half-hidden by the curtain, an inert, sprawling 
figure in the recess of the window. 

It was a very pretty gown that Lily wore. 



THE END 
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